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LITERARY  CRITICISM. 


Tlie  Five  Nights  of  St  Albans.  In  three  volumes.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  William  Blackwood.  1829. 

This  is  a  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Mudford,  who 
was  for  a  considerable  period  editor  of  the  Loudon  Courier. 
We  have  read  the  book  with  some  attention,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  our  verdict  concerning  it  cannot  be  a  fa¬ 
vourable  one. 

The  plot  or  machinery  upon  which  the  romiince  is 
founded  is  simple  enough.  Two  persons,  of  the  name  of 
Peverell  and  Clayton,  returning  home  one  night  to  the 
town  of  St  Albans,  wliere  they  live,  observe  an  old  abbey 
in  the  neighbourhood  supernaturally  illuminated.  Next 
day  they  inform  their  fellow-townsmen  of  what  they  had 
seen  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  they  determine  to  watch  that  night  for  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  phenomenon.  The  phenomenon  not  only 
takes  place,  but  is  accompanied  with  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  appearances  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  This 
induces  twelve  of  the  bravest  citizens  of  St  Albans  to 
form  themselves  into  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  in  the  Abbey,  till  they  have  discovered  the 
cause  of  these  fearful  portents.  Their  watch  is  held  for 
five  nights,  in  the  course  of  which  innumerable  horrible 
and  supernatural  events  occur  ;  and  with  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  these  the  three  volumes  are  entirely  occupied. 
By  fortitude  and  perseverance  the  powers  of  darkness  are 
at  last  overcome  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  a  very  ridiculous 
and  unsatisfactory  explanation  is  given  of  the  cause  which 
induced  the  goblins  and  malicious  spirits  to  fix  upon  St 
Albans  as  the  scene  of  their  nocturnal  revels. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  author,  avoiding  all 
the  usual  subsidiaries  of  romance,  wishes  to  rest  the  in¬ 
terest  and  success  of  his  work  solely  upon  its  uninter¬ 
rupted  appeal  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of  our  nature. 
But  he  has  undertaken  to  handle  a  weapon,  with  the 
mode  of  using  which  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  assumption  upon  which  the 
whole  book  proceeds,  is,  in  these  days,  much  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  mirth  than  to  create  awe.  It  stoutly  sets 
out  with  the  tangible  introduction  of  devils  and  “  demo- 
gorgons  dire,”  and  leaves  the  re.ader  no  hope  that  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume  a  long  string  of  mys¬ 
terious  circumstances  will  be  satisfactorily  cleared  np,  and 
shown  to  have  been  nothing  counter  to  the  established 
laws  which  regulate  the  material  universe.  Before  we 
have  proceeded  six  pjiges,  we  find  that  we  must,  with  our 
author,  cut  the  cable  of  reason,  and  drift  away  on  the 
wildest  tide  of  imagination.  To  get  at  all  interested  in 
the  work,  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  not  only  that 
supernatural  appearances  are  p«)ssible,  but  that  the  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  sea,  are,  in  reality,  peopled  with  beings  of 
a  nature  different  from  our  own,  with  whom  we  are 
hi  ought  into  immediate  contact,  and,  as  it  were,  rendenMl 
familiar.  In  the  next  jdace,  besides  the  absence  ah  initio 
®f  all  doubt,  (one  of  the  great  engines  of  sujierstition,)  and 
w  consequent  certainty  that  what  appear  to  be  goblins 


are  goblins,  we  have  so  minute  an  account  of  their  hideous 
sayings  and  doings,  that  terror  is,  for  the  most  part, 
merged  either  in  disgust  or  amusement.  Mr  Mudford 
seems  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  that  there  is  but  one  step 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Having  supped 
full  of  horrors,  he  seems  anxious  to  treat  his  readers  to  a 
similar  banquet,  simply  by  crowding  together  all  the  loath¬ 
some  and  fantastic  images  which  ever  came,  in  the  shape 
of  nightmare  or  stifling  dreams,  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  has  eat  at  supper  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  pork 
sausages,  and  an  unweighed  quantity  of  toasted  cheese. 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  considerable  genius  may  be  shown  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  grouping  together  a  number  of  strange  and  gro¬ 
tesque  images,  whether  of  heaven  or  of  earth  ;  but  if  the 
leading  object  be  to  excite  terror,  no  little  caution  and  de¬ 
licacy  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  kee])  this  grouping 
within  proper  bounds,  and  likely  to  produce  the  end  in 
view.  A  very  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  may 
be  had  by  contrasting  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  as 
painted  by  Teniers,  with  the  same  subject  as  treated  by 
several  It.alian  artists.  The  latter  commonly  represent 
the  saint  in  a  dark  cave,  through  which  the  surrounding 
horrors  glimmer  dimly  upon  the  eye,  stimulating,  but  not 
sati.ating,  the  imagination  ;  whereas  the  former  brings 
every  thing  into  view  with  the  most  Laborious  minute¬ 
ness,  and  fills  his  picture  with  slnapes  of  unclean  birds, 
loathsome  beasts,  crawling  reptiles,  and  all  the  similar 
disagreeables  of  a  vivid,  perhaps,  but  certainly  a  far  less 
poetical  fancy.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  the  first 
case,  we  sympathize  with  the  undefined  terror  of  St  An¬ 
thony’s  situation,  and  in  the  other,  wash  only  for  a  good 
sword  or  sturdy  stick  to  drive  the  four-feeted  abomina¬ 
tions  away.  In  the  same  manner,  in  fictitious  composi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  certain  boundary,  past  which  terror  changes 
into  disgust.  None  but  a  man  of  coarse  feelings  would, 
for  a  moment,  suppose  that  a  full,  true,  and  ptarticular 
account  of  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  was  nearly  so 
spirit-stirring  as  one  or  two  mysterious  and  indistinct 
hints  of  some  undescribed  horror.  Mr  Mudford  en¬ 
tirely  overlooks  this  fundamental  law  in  the  use  of  the 
terrible  in  composition  ;  and  he  has  been  pleased,  there¬ 
fore,  to  present  us  with  a  tissue  of  descriptions,  much 
more  calculated  to  turn  our  stomach  than  to  freeze  our 
blood. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  make  this  assertion  without 
proving  its  truth  ;  and  with  this  view  alone  we  shall  in¬ 
troduce  into  our  pages  a  few  passages,  to  whidi  we  should 
certainly  never  have  given  a  place  on  any  other  account. 
We  need  only  open  anyone  of  the  three  volumes  to  meet 
with  whole  pages  of  coarse  and  loathsome  bombast  like  the 
following  : — “  His  flesh  was  one  putrid  mass  of  dissolving 
jelly  ;  his  face  livid,  with  here  and  there  broad  blotches 
of  cadaverous  green  ;  his  features  bore  no  distinguishable 
resemblance  to  what  had  been  their  character  in  life’ ; 
wdiile  the  black  mark  round  his  throat,  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  first  instance,  had  eaten  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  a  trench  or  gash  of  fiui<l  corruption.”  Or  again, — 
“  This  imp  of  Acheron  dwelt  in  a  cave  or  den,  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  the  city,  whose  entrance  was  guarded  by  a  monster, 
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engendered,  as  it  was  said,  by  his  necromantic  art,  from 
the  seed  of  the  serpent,  cast  into  the  seething  blood  of  in¬ 
fants  (the  first-born  of  their  parents)  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  ;  and  kept  boiling  for  nine  times  nine  hours, 
hy  a  fire  fed  with  maidens’  eyes.”  Or  again, — “  Peve- 
rell  stood,  for  a  moment,  gazing  on  the  shocking  object 
that  lay  before  him.  The  eyes  were  staring — the  fea¬ 
tures  distorted,  and  smeared  with  blood — the  wound  ga¬ 
ping  ;  hut  the  sun  shone  brightly — all  nature  smiled 
around — while  a  bloated  toad,  unscared  by  the  presence 
of  Peverell,  was  dabbling  in,  and  sucking  up,  the  clotted 
lumps  that  lay  congealed  upon  the  ground.”  Or  again, 
— ‘‘  If  any  neighbouring  farmer,  or  his  wife,  sickened,  it 
was  because  the  hag  Margery  had  stuck  a  heart  of  wax 
full  of  magic  needles  ;  or  had  made  an  exact  image  of  the 
sick  person,  in  wax,  and  roasted  it  before  a  slow  fire; 
the  marrow  of  the  sufferer  melting  away,  drop  by  drop, 
as  the  image  itself  dissolved.”  Or  again, — “  Some  hu¬ 
man  bones,  a  skull,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  body  of  a 
new-born  infant,  with  the  dried  skin  of  a  water-snake 
coiled  tightly  round  its  neck,  and  two  glow-worms  shi¬ 
ning  in  the  sockets  instead  of  eyes,  stood  on  a  table,  in  a 
dark  corner,  near  the  fire-place.  In  the  opposite  corner 
was  a  brood  of  enormous  rats,  weltering  in  blood,  which 
was  contained  in  a  brazen  cauldron.” 

These  examples  would  probably  be  enough  to  prove 
that,  in  this  particular  style  of  writing,  the  “  Five  Nights 
of  St  Albans”  will  not  yield  to  the  most  consummate 
trash  that  ever  issued  from  the  Minerva  Press  ;  but  as  the 
charge  we  make  is  a  serious  one,  we  must,  however  re¬ 
luctantly,  add  a  specimen  or  two  additional.  The  whole 
Hc^ene  in  the  witch  Margery’s  cottage,  which  occupies  a 
prominent  part  in  the  second  volume,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disgusting,  and  almost  unfit  to  be  read  by  persons 
possessing  minds  of  the  most  common  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment.  Here  is  one  short  sample  of  it : — “  There  stood 
a  coffin,  not  a  span  long,  with  the  untimely  yielded 
burden  of  an  abortive  womb  in  it ;  and  close  by  its 
side  the  delicate  white  pap  of  the  dead  mother,  seem¬ 
ingly  fresh  severed  from  the  body.  A  knife,  crusted 
with  blood,  was  fitted  into  tlie  throat  it  had  cut,  which 
lay,  still  dripping,  in  the  hellish  circle.  There,  too,  was 
a  cadaverous  hejirt,  half  gnawed  away,  as  if  it  had  been 
tossed  for  food  to  the  blood- weltered  rats.  A  grey  scalp, 
with  the  skeleton  fingers  of  a  clenched  hand,  tugging  at 
the  thinly-scattered  hairs,  was  beside  it ;  and  Helen  fan¬ 
cied  it  might  have  belonged  to  some  despairing  wretch, 
who  had  died  blaspheming  !  Between  these  horrible  ob¬ 
jects,  burned  low,  red  Hames,  issuing  from  human  fat  and 
flesh,  and  emitting  a  most  noisome  smell.”  What  can 
any  one  think  of  the  taste  and  dispositions  of  the  ex-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier,  who  allows  himself  to  gloat  over  such 
descriptions  as  these  ?  The  story  of  Alice  Gray,  the  mid¬ 
wife,  is,  if  possible,  (and  one  would  think  it  barely  possi¬ 
ble,)  still  worse.  Here  is  a  brief  sample  of  this  most 
amiable  episode : — “  The  maddened  husband,  and  self- 
denying  father,  with  the  look  and  gesture  of  a  demon, 
cast  the  innocent  bcabe  upon  the  blazing  fire,  and  then 
heaped  upon  it  the  burning  embers  !  Its  screams  were 
loud  and  terrific  !  The  noise  of  its  crackling  flesh,  as  it 
shrivelled  up  in  the  fierce  flames,  could  be  distinctly 
heard  !”  These  are  not  accidental  passages,  for  we  could, 
w'ith  equal  ease,  quote  pages  of  similar  stuff.  As  the 
main  horrors  of  the  book  are  connected  with  the  Abbey 
of  St  Albans,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  short  specimen 
of  what  these  horrors  are.  On  one  of  the  nights  that 
Peverell  and  his  companions  went  to  watch,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  short  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Abbey  : 

As  they  approached  the  Abbey,  the  voices  were  re¬ 
doubled.  Monstrous  shadows  reared  themselves  in  threat¬ 
ening  attitudes  along  the  walls— the  bell  ttdled,  and  its  beat 
was  like  the  roaring  of  cannon — puqde  and  sulphureous 
flames  seeine<l  to  burst  from  the  windows — the  earth  trem¬ 
bled  beneath  their  feet — the  rushing  winds  blew  from  every 
quarter  of  tbe  heavens  : — blazing  meteors  fliished  across  the 
darkened  sky— fiery  hail  fell  belbre  thetn  at  each  step,  as  if 


to  drive  them  back— corpse-like  faces  grinned  and  chattered 
around  them — unseen,  icy  hands  clasped  theirs — night- 
ravens  shrieked  ;  toads  croaked,  and  adders  hissed  :  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  loathsome  reptiles  of  all  kinds ; 
low,  mourning  voices  smote  their  ears,  crying,  ‘  Beware  1 
beware!*  and  a  fast-swelling  river  of  blood  seemed  to  ex¬ 
hale  from  the  earth,  like  a  moat,  before  the  doors  of  the 
Abbey !” 

The  sketch  of  the  interior,  which  follows  immediately 
afterwards,  is  still  more  delightful : 

“  The  interior  was  lighted,  if  light  it  could  be  called,  wdth 
that  kind  of  dusky  gloom  which  is  shed  over  every  object 
by  the  descending  shadows  of  evening.  The  eye  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  neither  the  height,  nor  the  length,  nor  the  breadth 
of  the  aisles.  But  pale  phantoms,  in  shrouds  and  winding- 
sheets,  and  in  every  stage  almost  of  mortal  decay,  were  visi¬ 
ble.  Some  looked  as  if  life  had  just  departed— others  with 
that  green  and  yellow  hue,  as  if  they  had  not  lain  in  the 
earth  a  week — some  showed  incipient  rottenness,  in  the  loss 
of  lips,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks — othei*s,  with  the  features  dis¬ 
solving  into  putrid  liquefaction — some  were  brushing  awav 
the  worms  that  crawled  out  of  their  ears  and  mouth — and 
some,  more  horrible  still,  seemed  to  dress  up  their  dry, 
fleshless  bones,  in  the  living  characters  of  thought  and  j)as- 
sion  !  On  every  side  these  hideous  spectres  were  seen, 
sweeping  slowly  along  in  the  air,  or  gliding  upon  the 
ground,  or  stalking  backward  and  forward  with  noiseless 
motion.  Sometimes  they  would  bring  their  j)estiferous 
faces  close,  and  their  smell  was  of  corruption  ;  but  if  the 
uplifted  hand  was  raised  to  put  them  back,  it  passed  through 
mere  vacancy.” 

We  doubt  not  our  readers  think  that  we  have  now  fa¬ 
voured  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  extracts  ;  but 
there  is  one  other  we  beg  to  recommend  to  their  atten¬ 
tion,  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mr  Mudford’s  style. 
We  shall  entitle  it 

AN  INCANTATION  SCENE. 

Margery  now  laid  herself  flat  down,  with  her  mouth 
close  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  that  position  f(»r  se¬ 
veral  minutes,  writhing  her  limbs  and  pronouncing  strange 
words.  Sometimes  she  was  still  and  motionless. 

“  She  arose.  -Her  look  was  angry.  ‘  There  is  some 
power  near,  or  at  work,’  said  she,  ‘  which  he  dreads.  1 
heard  his  groan  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.* 

“  Helen  remembered  the  signet,  and  felt  it  clip  her  finger 
with  a  burning  pressure. 

“  ‘  I  will  tear  him  up,*  she  continued,  stamping  her  foot 
violently,  ‘  though  his  yells  aftright  the  dead,  and  drive  back 
the  moon  from  her  path  in  the  heavens  !  I  am  strong  enough 
for  that.’ 

“  She  threw  her  crutch  upon  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, 

‘  Unfold  thyself  1’ 

i  “  Helen  gazeil  with  mute  terror,  as  she  saw  the  crutch 
heave,  and  swell,  and  enlarge  itself,  till  it  gradually  assumed 
the  shape  of  an  enormous  black  serpent,  curling  and  waving 
about  in  massy  fedds. 

“‘Suck  me  one  drachm  of  blood!*  continued  tbe  hag, 
uncovering  her  withered  neck,  and  dragging  out  a  shrivel¬ 
led  breast. 

“  The  reptile  coiled  itself  round  her  body  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  its  eyes  gleaming  like  two  rubies.  Helen  shud¬ 
dered  ;  and  the  hag  herself  screamed,  when  the  serpent 
darted  its  forked  tongue  into  her  ni|',]>}e  I 

“‘Bravely  done!’  she  exclaimed.  ‘Hold  it  till  I  bid 
thee ;  and  then  void  it,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  cauldron  ! 
Each  charmed  drop  is  able  to  confound  the  elements,  and 
make  turreted  cjistk^s  rock  to  their  fimndations  in  the  sud¬ 
den  tempest.  But  it  must  fall  on  the  precious  syrup  made 
of  child’s  grease,  melted  by  a  blue  fire,  kindled  with  lizard’s 
brains,  or  it  will  not  have  power  to  comi)el  Alascon  when 
he  is  moody.* 

“  She  then  ]mured  some  of  this  ‘  precious  syrup’  into  the 
cauldron,  and  walked  to  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  I  call  you  from  the  east— I  call  you  from  the 
west — i  call  you  from  the  south— I  call  you  from  the  north !’ 
She  next  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  whirled  round 
three  times,  siiying  all  the  while,  ‘  I  call  you  from  graves, 

I  from  woods,  from  fens,  and  from  rocks !  I  call  you  from 
.  the  deep  river  and  the  stagnant  i>o<»l — I  call  you  from  char- 
I  nel  houses,  and  the  gi’ave  of  the  unbaptized  babe  !’  ^ 

“Helen  remained  motionless — silent — but  almost  frenzied . 
Her  cheek  was  pale — her  eye  wildly  following  every  motion 
of  Margery— her  bo<iy  trembling.  The  incantation  had 
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already  gone  beyond  lier  acquaintance  with  such  fearful 
rites ;  and  she  knew  INIargery  was  now  working  by  tre- 
mendoiisly  powerful  charms — an  exertion  of  her  art  which 
she  shiwlJered  to  think  was  probably  required,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  golden  signet  on  her  finger.  She  began  to 
dread,  too,  lest  her  resolution  should  be  subdued  by  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  her  excited  feelings.  Once  or  twice  it  reiiuired 
all  the  command  she  could  still  exercise  over  herself  to  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  utterance  to  her  agony  of  mind,  though 
she  knew  a  single  word  from  her,  even  a  half-stifled  excla¬ 
mation,  would  destroy  the  whole. 

“  The  hag  now  bade  the  serpent  give  the  charmed  blood, 
drop  by  drop ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  gorged  creature,  rear¬ 
ing  its  wreathed  neck,  distilled  the  warm  gore  from  its  open- 
in<y  jaws,  than  Helen’s  ears  were  assailed  by  the  most  dis¬ 
mal  wailings,  and  by  deep  hollow  groans  from  beneath  her 
feet.  The  walls  shook — the  earth  trembled — the  loathsome 
objects  which  formed  the  circle  leaped  and  danced  about— 
skulls  rattled  against  skulls — the  iron  teeth  chattered — the 
low  red  flames,  issuing  from  the  unhallowed  human  fat 
and  flesh,  blazed  like  torches — the  thunder  pealed — and  the 
blue  lightning  flashed — and  there  were  loud  howling  and 
screaming,  as  if  the  place  were  filled  with  ravening  wolves 
and  famished  eagles. 

“  In  the  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of  unearthly  noises, 
the  voice  of  Margery  was  heard  crying  aloud,  ‘  Arise,  Alas- 
con !  Alascoii,  arise !  Ascend,  mighty  Spirit  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  !’  ” 

OAc,  jam  satis  !  From  beginning  to  end,  this  book 
seems  to  us  an  outrage  upon  common  sense,  and  common 
decency.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  rude  strength  in 
some  of  the  conceptions,  but  it  is  a  strength  more  befit¬ 
ting  a  butcher  in  the  shambles,  than  a  Christian  knight 
at  tilt  or  tournament.  Besides,  all  the  horrors  are  gra¬ 
tuitous  to  a  most  unjustifiable  degree  ; — they  answer  no 
end, — they  elucidate  no  secret, — they  point  no  moral. 
Tliey  are  a  mouldering  heap  of  cross  bones,  which  ought 
to  be  buried  again  in  the  charnel-house,  from  which  they 
have  been  sacrilegiously  dug. 


An  Experimental  Enquiri/  into  the  Laws  which  regulate 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  and  Animal  Life.  By  George 
Calvert  Holland,  M.  D.,  Bachelor  of  Letters  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  formerly  senior  President  of  the 
Hunterian  Medical  Society,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh.  Mac- 
lac  hlan  and  Stewart.  1829.  Pp.  466.  8vo. 

The  study  of  Physiology  is  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  one  of  the  most  pleasing  branches  essential  to 
Medical  Science  ;  yet  it  embraces  so  many  subjects  of  an 
interesting  nature,  that  they  require  only  to  be  stripped 
of  the  technicalities  with  which  they  are  often  obscured, 
to  command  general  attention,  and  be  appreciated  by  the 
more  popular  class  of  readers.  The  voyager,  who,  in 
traversing  the  wide  ocean,  is  the  first  to  discover  some 
previously  unknown  island  ;  or  the  astronomer,  who  first 
perceives  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  some  new  and 
distant  planet,  is  not  entitled  to  more  credit  and  praise 
from  his  fellow-creatures,  than  he  who  is  the  first  to  dis¬ 
close  some  new  and  important  truth,  prevailing  as  an 
established  law  throughout  the  animal  economy.  To 
enter  the  fields  ot  science  with  an  ardent  and  anxious 
mind, — to  explore  their  hitherto  untrodden  paths  with 
unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal,  will  almost  guarantee  some 
degree  of  success  to  every  enquirer  ;  for  so  much  has  yet 
to  be  accomplished,  and  there  remain  so  many  truths  that 
have  even  yet  escaped  our  investigation,  that  none  need 
desp.Vir  of  ultimately  triumphing  over  difficulties,  and 
making  discoveries  that  may  still  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  mankind.  Ihe  experimental  philosopher  cannot  fail 
to  feel  animated  by  this  hope;  it  is  the  star  at  once  to 
guide  and  cheer  him  in  his  progress;  and  thus  he  imiy 
reconcile  himselt  to  tasks  otherwise  of  a  most  irksome 
and  even  painful  description.  But  think  not,  fair  and 
gentle  reader  !  that  we  wish  to  summon  the  spirit  of 
tile  charnel-house  from  Surgeon  Square  to  discompose 


you  ; — we  are  not  about  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  pigs,  and  chickens,  that  hiive 
from  time  to  time  been  gasping  in  articulo  mortis  beneath 
the  scalpel  of  the  physiologist ; — we  have  no  desire  at 
this  moment  to  excite  your  sjTnpathy  wdth  such  horrors, 
and  would  not  disturb  the  summer  serenity  ot  your 
thoughts  by  one  unpleasing  or  unhallowed  refiection.  Our 
present  remarks  are  simply  to  prefiice  a  notice  of  a  very 
interesting  and  valu.able  work  by  Dr  Holland,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  industry  to  physiological  pursuits, 
and  whose  name,  from  the  freshness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
obvious  zeal  of  his  disposition  in  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  rank  very  high  in 
Medical  literature. 

The  limits  which  must  be  prescribed  to  the  present  re¬ 
view,  and  the  circumstance  of  our  Journtal  not  aiming  at 
the  discussion  of  controversial  points  in  physiological  and 
medical  science,  must  preclude  us  from  disputing  with 
our  author  many  theoretical  opinions,  on  which  we  are 
inclined  to  differ  from  him.  Our  notice  of  his  work  we 
wish  to  be  rather  analytical,  than  controversial ;  and  we 
leave  him  and  his  contemporcaries,  whose  opinions  he  ar¬ 
raigns,  to  discuss  them  more  at  length  in  the  periodicals 
which  are  avowedly  devoted  to  this  subject.  Dr  Holland’s 
enquiries  refer  principally  to  the  cause  of  animal  heat ;  a 
subject  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  physiologists,  and  wdiich  has,  unquestionably,  a 
high  degree  of  interest  attached  to  it.  All  animals,  it  is 
known,  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  temperature  that 
is  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  medium  wherein  they 
live,  and  which,  in  diseases,  is  ascertained  to  undergo  re¬ 
markable  variations.  In  fever,  the  beat  of  the  body  has 
been  observed  at  107^,  in  tetanus  at  IKF,  and  on  some 
occasions  has  been  said  to  rise  still  higher.  It  manifests 
variety  according  to  age,  seasim,  and  climate.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Edwards  and  Despretz,  it  is  said  to  be  lower 
in  the  young  than  in  the  iidult ;  in  infancy,  the  former 
has  remarked  the  temperjiture  to  be  94^^,  whilst  in  the 
adult  it  varies  from  96^^  to  98^.  The  latter  asserts,  that 
while  in  birds  it  is  105^  in  Avinter,  it  is  nearly  111^ 
in  summer,  gradually  incretasing  in  spring,  and  decrea¬ 
sing  in  autumn.  There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  remarkable 
ditference  in  the  young  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  to 
their  power  of  producing  heat.  A  guinea-pig,  soon  after 
birth,  is  able  to  resist  a  low’-  temperature,  nearly  as  well 
as  an  adult ;  but  kittens  and  pujqiies,  Avhen  newly  born, 
lose  their  temperature  rapidly,  Avhen  the  external  beat  is 
artificially  lowered  ;  in  a  fortnight,  however,  they  again 
acquire  the  poAver  of  evolving  heat.  Those  animals  \Adiich 
are  born  Avith  their  eyes  open,  can  sustain  themselves  at 
a  given  tcmper«ature  ;  the  opposite  class  resemble  at  first 
cobl-blooded  animals,  and  their  temperature  falls  AA'ith 
that  of  the  surrounding  media. 

John  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  CraAvford,  Edwards, 
Brodie,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  physiidogists, 
have  exercised  their  abilities  in  ende.aA'ouring  to  explfiin 
the  source  of  aniincal  heat  ;  and  although  A^arious  inge¬ 
nious  theories  haA'e  been  hazarded,  and  experiments  per¬ 
formed,  A’ery  diflerent  opinions  respecting  it  care  still  en¬ 
tertained.  Black  AA^as  the  first  Avho  regarded  the  resjnra- 
tory  function  as  producing  changes  on  the  inspired  air 
analogous  to  those  c»f  combustion  ;  and  AA'hen  this  resem¬ 
blance  Avas  ascertained,  the  lungs,  Avhich  had  formerly 
been  supposed  to  act  in  cooling  the  heart,  Avere  iiiA'ested 
by  physiidogists  Avith  the  j»ower  of  producing  animtal 
heat.  To  this  it  aa'bs  replied,  that  if  the  heat  of  the  l>ody 
radiated  from  the  lungs,  their  temperature  must  be  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body  ; — an  ob¬ 
jection  Avhich  appeared  at  that  time  of  so  formidable  a 
kind,  that  Black  did  not,  it  is  said,  attempt  its  refuta¬ 
tion.  Lavoisier  advocated  a  similar  theory,  but  speaks 
of  the  hypothesis  <'is  being  entirely  his  own,  and  founded 
on  his  own  experiments.  CraAvford,  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments,  carefully  conducted,  became  satisfied  thcat  ar- 
teric'il  blood  has  a  greater  rapacity  for  heat  than  venous 
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blood ;  and  tlience  inferred,  that  the  heat  liberated  in  the 
lungs  instantly  became  latent,  and  thus  formed  an  unob¬ 
served  element  of  arterial  blood  in  its  flow  through  the 
body,  so  that,  at  the  subsequent  conversion  ol*  arterial  into 
venous  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the  quantity  of  heat  be¬ 
came  evolved  and  equalized  throughout  the  system.  These 
conclusions  of  Crawford  have  been  ably  contested  by  Dj’s 
Delaroche,  Ilerard,  and  Davy,  who,  from .  their  experi¬ 
ments,  conclude  that  the  dirt*erence  of  capacity  between 
the  arterijil  and  venous  blood  is  not  so  considerable  as 
Crawford  represented.  Whether  his  theory,  however, 
be  correct  or  not,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  onr  temperature  is  dependent  on  respictation, 
ainl  therefore  on  chemical  changes.  Opposed  to  this,  it 
has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  nervous  energy.  Mr  Bro- 
die,  Jin  advocate  of  this  opinion,  removed  the  brain  of 
anim.als,  and  continued  the  respiration  artificially.  The 
usual  chemical  changes  of  the  blood  he  observed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  lungs — but  the  temperature  of  the  animal  di¬ 
minished,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  if  the  respiration 
bad  not  been  continued.  lie  therefore  concluded,  that 
animal  heat  is  dependent  on  nervous  energy,  rather  than 
on  chemical  changes  of  the  blood.  Le  Gallois,  Dr 
Philip,  and  other  physiologists,  by  experimental  investi¬ 
gations  carefully  conducted,  subverted  this  opinion  ;  but 
to  <letail  further  the  evidence  that  is  recorded  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  that  could  he  allotted  to 
it  in  our  present  Number.  We  thought  it  necessary, 
however,  to  enter  into  these  preliminary  details,  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  devoted  time  to  this 
interesting  enquiry,  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  author  of  the  work  at  present  under 
review. 

Dr  Holland  endeavours  to  prove,  “  that  the  Ner¬ 
vous  System  has  no  influence  whatever  u]»on  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  animal  heat,  excepting  in  diminishing  or  re¬ 
tarding  those  chemical  changes  on  which  it  dei»ends,  by 
destroying  the  iitatural  proportions  of  blood  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  air.”  Our  author  details  a  number  of 
interesting  experiments,  wdiich  appear  to  have  been  very 
carefully  conducted,  and  which  fully  establish  this  opi¬ 
nion.  As  the  machine  used  by  him  in  these  experiments, 
for  inflating  the  lungs  with  air,  during  the  time  he  de¬ 
stroyed  the  brain  and  spiral  cord,  &c.  is  an  invention  of 
bis  own,  and  obviates  the  objection  of  injecting  cold  air, 
it  deserves  particular  attention.  By  this  simple  contri¬ 
vance,  Dr  Holland  was  enabled  to  perform  a  wariety  of 
experiments  on  a  great  number  of  rabbits,  all  of  which 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  removal  of 
the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
the  apparent  develoj)ement  of  animal  heat,  nor  on  the  de¬ 
gree  and  velocity  of  cooling. 

Dr  H(dland  proceeds  to  consider  and  refute  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Dr  Edwards,  to  which  we  have  above  referred, 
that  the  temperature  of  infants  is  above  that  of  adults; 
and  objects,  with  some  reason  apparently,  to  the  method 
which  Dr  Edwards  .adopted  in  taking  the  temperature  : 

In  his  experiments,”  says  Dr  Holland,  ‘‘  the  thermome¬ 
ter  was  placed  in  the  arni-pit.  There  are  many  objections 
to  this  mode  of  iiscertaining  the  degree  of  animal  heat.  The 
jmit  is  particul.arly  subje<!t  to  pei*spiration,  which  may  mo¬ 
dify  very  much  the  results ;  or,  if  the  arm  has  been  removed 
from  the  contact  of  the  body,  it  will  be  cooler  than  usual ; 
or  if  it  has  l)een  long  applied  to  this,  it  will  be  warmer  at 
one  time  than  another.  These  circumstances  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  occasion  great  variations  in  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  thermometer,  and  consequent  fallacies  in  the 
reasoning.  The  plan  which  I  followed  appears  tome  more 
correct.  Mr  IVIoir,  surgeon-accoucheur  to  the  I.ying-in- 
llospital,  Edinburgh,  had  the  kindness  to  allow  me  the  op- 
|K)rtunity  <»f  taking  the  temperature  of  infants.  The  tem- 
peniture  of  the  btsly  was  at  all  times  indicated  by  the  indi¬ 
cations  which  the  thermometer  gave  in  the  mouth  when  the 
infant  was  asleep.  To  make  the  instrument  as  delicate  as  ! 
p4is8ible,  it  was  dipped,  for  a  moment  before  it  wasemploye<l, 
into  a  cup  of  warm  water,  from  5  to  10  dt^rees  above  the 
auiinul  beat.  The  bulb  being  thus  slightly  warmed,  did  , 


not  awake  the  infant  by  its  application,  and  was  made  much 
more  sensible  than  the  most  delicate  thermometer.  The 
same  method  was  in  the  greater  number  ot  instances  attend¬ 
ed  to  in  taking  the  temperature  of  adults.”— Pp.  122-1:^3. 

We  are  then  presented  with  two  tables, — the  first  con¬ 
taining  the  temperature  of  forty  infants,  the  second,  of 
I  forty  adults ;  and,  in  each  example  that  is  included, 
the  age,  number  of  respirations,  and  state  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  are  noted.  The  result  of  this  experimentum  crucis 
is,  that  the  medium  temperature  in  the  infants  is  reported 
at  99  degi'ees — the  medium  temperature  in  the  adults  at 
97J. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  system  is  adapted  to  the  influence  of  cold  ;  and 
afterwards  devotes  several  pages  to  the  torpidity  of  hiber¬ 
nating  animals  : 

“  The  subject  of  torpidity  has  engaged  the  talents  of  the 
physiologist  and  naturalist,  and  is  enveloped  in  much  mys¬ 
tery.  The  greatness  of  an  effect  too  often  blinds  the"mind 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  its  cause,  by  mingling  in  the  en¬ 
quiry  a  degree  of  wonder  or  admiration  ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  subject  of  toi'iddity  has  been  investigated 
by  some  with  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  The  regularity  with 
which  animals  have  retired  to  their  convenient  resorts,  the 
duration  of  their  repose,  and  the  comparative  vigour  with 
which  they  have  returned  to  active  life,  are  certainly  occur¬ 
rences  that  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  reflecting  mind  with¬ 
out  a  degree  of  wonder  and  admiration.”— P.  161. 

“  Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  cause 
of  toiqndity.  Mangili  imagined  that  the  veins  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  arteries,  in  hibernating  than  in  other  ani¬ 
mals.  He  supposes,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
that  there  is  only  as  much  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
during  summer,  as  is  necessary  to  excite  that  organ  to  ac¬ 
tion.  In  wdnter,  when  the  circulation  is  slow',  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to  the  brain  is  inadequate  to 
produce  the  effect.  Pallas  observed  the  thymous  gland,  and 
two  small  glandular  bodies  under  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  unusually  large,  florid,  and  vascular,  during 
torpidity.  The  opinion  I  have  brought  foiwvard,  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon — viz.,  that  it  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  external  circulation,  the  effects  of 
which  modify  the  production  of  animal  heaty  wdiose  influence 
is  felt,  whetlier  excited  or  depressed,  by  every  organ  of  the 
body — is  consistent  with  a  variety  of  facts  and  analogies, 
and  in  harmony  wdth  every  appearance  wdiich  these  natu¬ 
ralists  have  adduced  in  support  of  their  owui  view'.” — P. 
167. 

We  have  next,  successively,  chapters  on  “  the  means 
by  which  the  system  is  enabled  to  bear  a  temperature  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  body  on  “  the  influence  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  production  of  heat ;”  on  “  the  function  of  the 
eight  pair  of  nerves on  “  the  influence  of  narcotics  on 
j  the  generation  of  animal  heat  and  the  digestive  powers 
on  “  the  causes  which  influence  the  action  of  the  heart 
on  “  palpitation — syncope  on  “  the  physiology  of  the 

passions on  “  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle c.x 
“  sympathy,”  &c. 

j  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  w'ork  of  Dr  IIol- 
Land’s  are  not  .adapted  for  discussion  in  a  general  literary 
miscellany  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  perused  the  volume 
with  very  considerable  interest.  The  popular  reader  w  ill 
find  in  it  much  that  cannot  fail  both  to  amuse  and  in¬ 
struct  the  mind  ;  w'hilst  it  claims  more  imperatively  from 
the  man  of  science,  am}  especially  from  medic.al  men,  a 
more  th.an  ordinary  attention.  It  is  obviously  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  very  able  writer,  w'ho,  in  discussing  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Hunter,  Wilson  Philip,  Brodie,  &c.  has  dis¬ 
played  a  degree  of  logical  acumen  and  strength  of  i*eason- 
ing,  that  render  him  worthy  as  an  antagonist  and  com¬ 
petitor  of  all  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  interest¬ 
ing  investigation. 

Waldstein,  or  the  Siredes  in  Proyue,  From  the  German 
of  Madame  C,  Pichler.  By  J.  D.  Rosenthal.  B' 
two  volumes.  Second  Edition.  London.  J.  Rod- 
well,  and  J.  D.  I  Luis.  1829. 

We  have  not  visited  ever\'  corner  of  this  world. 
have  not  (any  more  than  (’aptaiii  Parry)  reached  the 
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North  Pole  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  onr  kiiowledi^e,  we  never 
vet  were  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Chiinboraco.  Yet, 
before  we  undertook  to  conduct  a  periodical  like  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  it  was  natural  that  we 
should,  like  Ulysses,  seek  to  increase  our  experience  of 
men  and  their  ways,  by  visiting  foreign  shores.  It  so 
chanced,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  rambles,  we  stumbled 
ujKin  Bohemia, — a  country  seemingly  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  nations  by  the  hand  of  Nature.  Bohemia  is  a 
kind  of  natural  basin.  It  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
a  ring  of  mountains,  (to  the  north  by  a  double  belt.)  The 
land  sinks  down  on  every  side,  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre.  Thither  all  the  various  Avatercourses  find 
their  way,  and  are  drained  off  by  the  broad  Elbe,  which 
has  bui*st  a  course  for  itself  through  those  giant  mountains 
Avhich  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony. 

It  was  Avith  a  strange  feeling  that  Ave  first  set  foot  in 
the  diligence  from  Dresden  to  Prague,  for  the  purpose  of 
A’isiting  a  country  of  AA’hich  AA^e  had  no  more  definite  idea, 
than  could  be  gathered  from  the  perusal  of  some  tliou- 
sands  of  romances  and  romantic  dramas.  It  Avas  most 
cruel  that  there  AV’as  no  less  commonplace  AA^ay  of  visiting 
this  land  of  inaccessible  mountains,  dark  forests,  and 
darker  deeds.  The  inns  on  the  road,  too,  although  bad 
enough  to  please  the  A’eriest  noA’el  reader,  did  not  furnish 
us  Avith  a  single  adA’enture.  We  haA’e  since  Aasited  it  in 
a  more  adventurous  Avay  ;  but  to  talk  of  that  now  aati'c  to 
wander  from  our  subject.  We  found,  that  although  the 
progress  of  arts  has  made  CA^ery  country  ])atent  to  mo¬ 
dern  traA'elling,  and  spread  a  tiresome  similarity  of  cha¬ 
racter  OA^er  eA’ery  European  nation,  yet  the  jealous  care  of 
the  Austrian  goA’ernment  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
successful  in  keeping  its  subjects  safe  from  the  contamina¬ 
tion.  Not  that  it  has  been  altogether  successful.  Some 
slight  glimmerings  of  European  culture  liaA^e  found  their 
Avay  thither  in  spite  of  it.  But,  on  the  Avhole,  there  are 
more  peculiarities  in  Bohemian  society,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  Avestern  nat.'in. 

The  people  may  be  diA’ided  into  two  gi’eat  nations, — 
the  goA'erning  and  the  goA'erned.  The  former — the  Aus¬ 
trians — engross  all  places  of  poAver  and  profit,  and  con¬ 
stitute  almost  exclusiA^cly  the  military  establishment  of 
Bohemia.  The  Austrians  are  the  least  refined  and  instruct¬ 
ed  of  the  Germans ;  and  though,  at  home,  honest  and 
good-natured  to  a  jiroverb,  they  are  notorious  as  oppressive 
masters  in  other  lands.  The  latter — the  natiA^e  Bohe¬ 
mians — acute  and  sensitiA'e, — proud, — of  an  Oriental  dis¬ 
position,  more  prompt  and  active  than  p(‘rseA"ering — sub¬ 
side  in  their  forced  state  of  inactivity  into  torpor.  The 
peasantry  seem  to  liaA^e  no  notions  beyond  Avhat  can  hel[» 
them  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  tlie 
Germans.  The  aristocracy,  not  permitted  to  take  the 
share  in  the  business  of  the  state  Avhich  belongs  to  them, 
seem  to  lose  their  relish  eA’en  for  the  social  pleasures,  and 
shut  themselv’es  up  each  in  his  family  circle.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  political  espionage  completes  the  repulsion  engen¬ 
dered  in  society ;  and  the  body  j)olitic,  kej^t  from  falling 
asunder  by  military  force,  resembles  a  mass  of  atoms, 
v/hich,  Avithout  any  internal  €ittr.action  for  e.ach  other,  are 
held  together  by  an  external  force.  In  this  discordant  mass 
are  to  be  found  occasionally  ingi*edients  of  a  foreign  charac¬ 
ter;  such  as  the  JeAV's,  AA'ho,  in  the  interior,  compose  the 
exclusi\'e  population  of  A’illages, — gipsies,  Avho  have  gene¬ 
rally  abandoned  their  roving  life,  but  retain  the  features 
and  much  of  the  character  of  their  tribe, — on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  large  bands  of  fearless  smugglers,  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  Austria’s  exclusive  system,  from  AA'hom  the  bands 
n  robbers,  Avdio  still  occasionally  infest  the  country,  draAv 
most  of  their  recruits. 

^et,  as  Nature  (neA’er  at  a  loss)  knoAVs  always  to  make 
np  or  deficiencies  occasioned  by  accident — compensating 

e  loss  of  sight  by  increased  intensity  of  the  sense  of 
earing,  and  supplying  the  AA'antof  good  gewernment  and 
*ocia  Older,  by  inv’igorating  ]>ersonal  friendship — there  is 
to  be  found  in  the  individual  characters  of  the  Bo¬ 


hemians,  Avhich  almost  makes  amends  for  their  Avretched 
state  of  societA'.  There  is  AA^armth  and  endurance  in  their 
friendship,  Avhen  once  it  is  obtained.  There  is  something 
primitive  about  them — even  in  their  greetings.  “  Praised 
be  Jesus  Clirist,”  is  the  salutation.  “  To  all  eternity. 
Amen,”  is  the  response.  We  hwe  them  all — their  re- 
sei’A^ed  and  sturdy  men — their  dark  and  stately  AA'omen, 
Avith  eyes  all  liquid  fire,  and  hearts  all  Ioat — their  patron 
saint,  (the  holy  St  John  of  Nepomuc,)  Avho,  having  been 
deprived  of  life  by  being  tossed  from  a  bridge,  has  since 
been  constituted  the  special  and  exclusive  guardian  of  all 
such  structures — no  doubt  on  account  of  the  afiection 
with  Avhich  he  must,  after  such  an  event,  be  inclined  to 
regard  them. 

Prague,  the  capital,  (really,  gentle  reader,  considering 
that  AA"e  started  from  Dresden,  Ave  have  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  iioatI  iioav  before  us  Avith  tolerable  speed,) 
is  characteristic,  and  Avorthy  of  such  a  land.  Surrounded 
by  slight  eleA'ations,  highly  iliversified  and  romantic,  the 
site  of  the  city  is,  not  in  its  individual  features,  but  in 
the  relatiA'e  eleA^ations  and  depressions  of  its  surface,  not 
unlike  Avhat  Edinburgh  might  be,  did  a  broad  and  placid 
stream  fiow  betAA^een  the  Castle-hill  and  Prince’s-street. 
On  the  highest  eleA'ation  stand  the  Castle  and  the  ^Vlin- 
ster.  Around  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  doAvn  to  the  river 
side,  clusters  a  city  of  palaces.  A  stately  bridge  connects 
this  part  of  Prague,  Avith  the  more  thronged  and  busy 
districts  Avhich  lie  beyond  the  Moldau.  The  aspect  of 
the  city  tells  its  history  at  once,  as  Ave  may  read  dead 
passions  and  the  sufferings  of  other  years  in  the  face  of 
him  Avho  has  undergone  strange  fortunes.  Not  a  street, 
— scarcely  a  building  in  the  city,  but  carries  the  mind 
centuries  back  to  the  time  AAdieii  its  foundations  AA'ere 
laid;  and  yet  scarcely  one,  but,  from  the  repairs  Avhich  fre¬ 
quent  sieges  and  bombardments  have  rendered  necessary, 
AA'ears  a  modern  look. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Prague  of  our  day,  but  Prague 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years’  AA'ar,  that  has  called 
into  exertion  the  graphic  powers  of  iVIadame  Pichler. 
We  are  not  quite  certain,  but  we  haA'e  n  dim  recollection 
of  htaAdiig  heard  the  name  of  this  lady  among  the  four 
thousand  respectable  and  industrious  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  Avho  .‘ire  at  present  earning  their  daily  bread  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  manufacture  of  romances.  It  strikes  us,  (if 
AA^e  do  not  confuse  her  Avith  some  one  else,)  that  she  has 
executed  elegant  and  spirited  translations  of  severjil  of 
the  W.'werley  NoA'els.  The  SAvedes  in  Prague  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  .at  something  in  the  same  style.  The  time  is  fa¬ 
vourably  chosen — near  enough  the  end  of  the  AAaar  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  fortunate  termination  ;  a  time  Avhen  all  the 
strange  ch.ar.acters  a  civil  AAair  c.an  eA’oh'e  have  received 
the  last  finishing  touch  ;  a  time  AAdien,  the  fierce  .and  reck¬ 
less  character  of  the  mercenary  troops  having  reached  its 
Avildest  extreme,  there  is  ample  scope  for  adventure.  The 
more  prominent  characters  are  Avell  chosen.  A  highly- 
gifted  and  bc.autiful,  but  A’.ain  and  ambitious  AAann.an,  feels 
fiattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  young  nobleman,  beneath 
Avhose  p.acific  and  domestic  demeanour  she  c.annot  disco- 
A'er  a  mind  cap.able  of  the  most  noble  conceptions  and 
energy  sufficient  to  giA’e  them  reality.  Her  cold  heart  is 
hurried  aAv.ay,  her  dull  apprehension  impressed  by  quali¬ 
ties  more  evident  to  the  Auilgar  gaze,  by  a  man  of  bound¬ 
less  ambition,  fierce  passion,  and  A^ersatility  of  talent.  In 
the  progress  of  the  story,  the  former  is  aAvakened  by 
eA’ents  into  the  character  of  his  country’s  preserA'er ;  the 
latter,  goaded  on  by  his  p.'issions,  entangles  himsidf 
dee[»er  in  the  meshes  of  intrigue,  and  falls  in  battle,  after 
haA'ing  seen,  one  by  one,  his  most  cherished  hopes  decay* 
The  vibrating  of  Helena’s  selfish  heart  between  them,  as  a 
union  Avith  the  one  or  the  other  seemed  most  likely  to 
cast  a  splendour  on  her,  is  finely  pourtr.‘iyed.  Several  of 
the  subordinate  characters  play  happily  into  the  jdot. 
Wh.at  most  pleases  us  in  the  Avork,  is  the  delicate  tact 
Avith  Avhich  the  Avorkings  of  the  hum.aii  heart, — -‘the 
groAVth  and  decay  of  attachment  between  individuals  of 
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different  sexes,  are  drawn.  What  we  most  wanj  in  it,  is 
power.  In  what  are  meant  to  be  the  more  stirring 
scenes,  there  is  a  dreadful  feebleness.  It  is  not  bringing 
them  vividly  before  us,  as  some  authors  do — it  is  the  cold 
second-hand  narrative  of  one  before  whose  imagination 
they  have  been  made  to  pass.  After  all,  however,  the 
story  carries  us  along  with  it  without  fatiguing  us,  and 
is  just  such  reading  as  we  would  recommend  to  all  our 
fair  friends  in  the  approaching  hot  weather.  The  transla¬ 
tion  is  well  executed. 


Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin 
Martyr,  By  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Master  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  J.  and  J. 
Deighton ;  London,  C.  J.  G.  and  F.  Ilivington. 
8vo.  1829. 

The  work  before  us,  by  Dr  Kaye,  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  will  add  to  the  reputation  which  that  prelate  has 
already  acquired  as  a  theologian,  a  scholar,  and  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  writer,  both  by  his  very  learned  work  on  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Tertullian,  and  by  other  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church.  We  feel 
well  pleased  that  the  Literary  Journal  should  be  the 
first  periodical  in  this  country  to  introduce  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  Scottish  readers.  The  Church  of  England 
had  never,  perhaps,  greater  cause  than  at  present  to  be 
proud  of  her  governors.  In  her  Augustan  days,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  she  could  boast  of  a  Park¬ 
er,  a  Whitgift,  and  an  Andrews,  the  last  of  whom  was  so 
very  learned,  that  he  used  to  be  termed  “  a  living  Lexi¬ 
con  but,  not  to  mention  other  illustrious  Bishops,  she 
at  this  moment  can  exultingly  point  to  the  names  of 
Blomfield,  Marsh,  Kaye,  and  Burgess,  prelates  whose 
profound  learning,  the  first  as  a  Grecian,  the  second  as  a 
theologian,  the  third  as  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  and  the 
fourth  as  a  Hebraist,  reflects  a  lustre  on  the  times  in  which 
they  live,  and  on  the  church  over  which  they  preside. 
“  We  may  be  thankful,”  says  Mr  Southey,  in  his  last 
work,  “  that  the  Church  of  England  is  at  this  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prayer  of  her  own  true  poet  (Words¬ 
worth) — 

For  her  defence  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  disciplinetl :  nor  (if  in  course 
Of  the  revolving  world’s  disturbances 
Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven  avert ! 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  lives 
Degenerate,  who,  constrained  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust.” 

Sound  Presbyterians  though  we  be,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
refuse  the  homage  of  our  admiration  to  episcopalian  ge¬ 
nius  and  profound  acquirements. 

The  work  before  us  contains  the  substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  which  the  learned  Bishop  delivered  in  the 
I^ent  term  of  1821.  That  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
of  its  plan,  w'e  shall  enumerate  the  heads  of  the  nine 
chapters  into  which  it  is  divided.  1.  On  the  Writings  of 
Justin  IMai'tyr.  2.  The  Opinions  of  Justin  respecting 
the  Khyoi  and  the  Trinity.  3.  Justin’s  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  original  sin,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  grace,  justifica¬ 
tion,  predestination.  4.  Justin’s  opinions  respecting  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  eucharist,  with  a  particular  reference  to  a 
passage  in  the  first  Apology.  5.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  resuiTection  of  the  body,  the  millennium,  future 
judgments,  angels,  demons.  G.  The  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  the  time  of  Justin,  and  the  causes  of  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  7.  The  heresies  mention¬ 
ed  by  Justin, — miscellaneous  observations.  8.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  question,  whether  Justin  quoted  the 
gosi»els  which  we  now  have  ?  9.  Illustrations  of  the 

pi*eceding  chapters  from  the  ^vritings  of  Fabian,  Athen- 
agoi’as,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  with  additional  re¬ 
marks.  Such  are  the  interesting  topics  which  the  learn¬ 
ed  prelate  discusses  in  the  work  before  us.  Justin  3Iar- 


tyr  was  the  earliest  among  the  Fathers  of  whose  works 
any  considerable  portion  has  reached  the  present  time ; 
and  his  appearance  marks  the  commencement  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  Ecclesiastical,  In  contra-distinction  to 
the  Apostolic  period.  We  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  work  before  us,  for  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  theo¬ 
logical  matter. 

As  the  Reverend  Edward  Irving  is  at  present  pro¬ 
mulgating  certain  opinions  on  the  3Iillennium,  which  are 
somewhat  extravagant,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  attract 
much  attention  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  reve¬ 
rend  orator  and  prophet’s  exertions,  he  will  perhaps  con¬ 
sider  that  we  do  him  a  service  by  making  our  readers  ac¬ 
quainted  wdth 

JUSTIN  martyr’s  opinions  ON  THE  MILLENNIUM. 

‘‘  We  have  seen,  that  among  other  questions  put  by 
Trypho  to  Justin,”  says  the  learned  Bishop,  “  he  asks 
whether  the  Christians  really  believed  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  rebuilt,  and  that  they,  as  well  as  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  Jews,  and  proselytes,  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  would  be  collected  there.  Justin  replies, 
that  although  many  pure  (in  doctrine)  and  pious  Chris¬ 
tians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  yet  he  himself,  and  as 
many  Christians  as  w^ere  in  every  respect  orthodox, 
cpQoyvMfxovss  KcLTA  ^AVTA^  werc  assured  that  they  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  Christ  should  rise  in  the  flesh,  and  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years  inhabit  Jerusalem,  rebuilt,  and  beau¬ 
tified,  and  enlarged.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he 
quotes  Isaiah,  Ixv.  17,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  w'hich 
he  expressly  ascribes  to  the  Apostle  St  John.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  one  thousand  years  the  gene¬ 
ral  resurrection  was  to  take  place,  and  after  the  general 
resurrection  and  judgment,  this  whole  frame  of  things 
was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.” — P.  104. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  work  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman  and  theological  student,  for  it  is  a  work 
which  displays  industry,  talent,  and  research  of  the  most 
striking  kind. 


Florence^  the  Aspirant,  A  Novel,  in  3  vols.  London. 
Whittaker  &  Co.  1829. 

Many  and  varied  qualifications  are  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  any  one  to  attain  pre-eminence  as  a  Novelist.  He 
must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  human  nature — he 
must  possess  acuteness  to  distinguish,  and  skill  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  the  peculiarities  of  different  characters — he  must  have 
imagination  to  invent,  and  judgment  to  classify,  striking 
incidents — he  must  uniformly  render  the  situations  of  the 
personages  interesting  and  probable ;  and,  as  a  subsidiary 
requisite,  his  language  must  always  be  suited  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  which  it  has  been  prompted.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  success  will,  in  an  especial 
manner,  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  subject.  If  it  either 
relate  to  events,  which  though  ingeniously  depicted,  are 
intrinsically  common-place,  or  if  it  continually  lead  to 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  enquiries,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
winter  will  be  frustrated.  We  therefore  decidedly  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  religious  novel — a  work  which  blends  the  su- 
blimest  truths  with  the  most  absurd  fictions,  and  which, 
under  the  garb  of  whining  sentimentalism,  manifestly 
degrades,  while  it  professes  to  recommend,  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  religion  is  to  become  the  legitimate 
framework  for  romance,  w'hy  ought  we  to  exclude  an¬ 
atomy,  algebra,  or  any  other  complex  science  ?  By 
the  publication  of  a  religious  novel,  there  is  a  literary 
fraud  practised  on  the  reader,  w'hich  he  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
sent.  He  expects  to  trace’ a  resemblance  between  the 
fanciful  representation  of  the  novelist,  and  the  actual  oc¬ 
currences  of  life  ;  but  he  finds,  that  the  whole  zest  of  the 
eclaircissement  consists  in  the  unnatural  reformation  of 
some  confirmed  rake,  or  in  the  miraculous  endowment 
of  some  flirting  chambermaid  with  the  acumen  of  a  pro- 
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frssor  of  ethics.  Instead  of  epii,^rammatic  dialogue,  he 
only  meets  with  inconclusive  arguments  and  prejudiced 
opinions  regarding  the  ritual  of  some  peculiar  sect.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  he  can  recognize  no  glowing 
delineations  of  female  loveliness  or  of  manly  virtue — no 
bold  developemcnt  of  the  darker  lineaments  of  humanity 
_ no  indications  of  humour — no  masterly  strokes  of  sa¬ 
tire _ no  touches  of  pathos — no  graj^hic  descriptions- — no 

elegant  fluency  of  diction.  In  short,  every  page  is  full  of 
dull  monotonous  cant ;  and  it  is,  in  general,  ditticult  to 
determine,  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  despised  for  its 
insipidity,  or  for  the  profane  allusions  with  which  it 
abounds. 

Tlie  volumes  now  before  us  were  written  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  elucidating  certain  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  We  have  expressed  our  general  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  publications  of  this  calibre,  and  certainly  the  present 
work  tends  to  confirm  that  opinion.  It  may  contain  an 
accurate  exposition  of  Catholic  Theology ;  but,  as  a  no¬ 
vel,  it  has  no  merit,  and  it  is  exclusively  as  a  novel  that 
it  appears  before  the  public.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  ridiculous  story  than  the  one  liere  unfolded. 
It  would  seem  that  the  heroine,  originally  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  visits  a  Catholic  chapel  with  her  mother.  On  her 
return  home,  the  young  lady  is  taken  violently  ill,  and  a 
doctor  having  arrived,  he  receives  the  fearful  intelligence 
that  the  amiable  Miss  Florence  Stanhope,  the  paragon  of 
beauty  and  p«u*fection,  Inad  actually  “  shivered  after  having 
eaten  half  an  egg;”  although,  as  it  is  extremely  important 
and  instructive  to  observe,  “  she  often  eats  a  whole  one 
without  injury;”  on  which  account,  opines  the  sagacious 
Mrs  Stanhope,  “  I  should  rather  imagine,  that  the  previous 
state  of  the  stomach  caused  the  aversion,  than  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  food  I  speak  of.”  This,  however, 
though  a  very  plausible  supposition,  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  gastronomical  research  of  the  author,  is  not  the 
real  cause  of  the  malady.  Florence  lias  been  impressed 
by  the  jiriest’s  eloquence — she  wishes  to  become  a  con¬ 
vert  to  his  principles,  and  her  desires  in  this  respect  are 
ultimately  gratified.  The  process  by  which  her  conver¬ 
sion  takes  place,  constitutes  the  sole  materials  of  the  plot. 
And  who  are  the  principal  actors  that  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  this  noble  denouement?  We  are  first 
introduced  to  the  heroine,  who  possesses  those  attrac¬ 
tions  with  which  puling  sensibility  can  invest  her.  Her 
mother  occupies  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  scene. 
She  relates  her  history  at  full  length  ;  and,  judging  from 
Its  incidents,  the  propriety  of  her  deportment  seems  some¬ 
what  questionable.  By  her  own  confession,  even  before 
marriage,  her  mysterious  seclusion  from  society  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks,  without  any  apparent  reason,  tended  to  cast  a 
suspicion  over  her  conduct ;  and  after  maiTiage,  she  is 
rather  awkwardly  found  in  an  arbour  with  another  wo¬ 
man’s  husband,  who,  with  all  the  ardour  of  impassioned 
love,  beseeches  her  to  be  “  his  guardian  angeV'  And  yet 
this  worthy  matron  can  spiritualize,  like  Flervey,  on  a 
green  gooseberry.  She  has  a  sister,  whose  great  delight 
consists  in  field  sports — in  angling — in  taking  long  jour- 
iteys  alone  in  public  vehicles — and  in  sometimes  assuming 
masculine  attire.  Her  appearance  awakens  the  amorous 
propensities  ot  a  Mr  Ashburn,  a  Catholic  divine,  who  is 
consulted  on  all  occasions,  as  the  infallible  oracle  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  knowledge.  While  in  one  page  he  inculcates  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God’s  law,  he,  in  the  next  pJige,  eloquently  describes 
the  grjices  of  the  fair  nymph  ;  and,  as  he  gazes  on  her 
well-proportioned  feet  and  ankles,  adorned  in  the  Diana 
*l}le,  he  candidly  declares  that  she  is  “  an  extraordin.ary 
ne  woman.”  Albeit  such  expressions,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  are  somewhat  unsuitable  to  the  clerical  chara^der, 
1  e)  are,  perhaps,  more  excusable  than  the  bigoted  senti¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  on 
^  visit  to  Edinburgh.  In  it  the  Scotch  clergy  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  licentious  in  their  conduct — as  lamentably  defi¬ 
cient  in  intellectual  attainments — as  exhibiting  in  their 
c  urch  courts,  “  5U(;h  rancour,  backbiting,  and  forebiting. 


as  a  set  of  banditti  would  almost  blush  for,” — and  as 
guilty  of  making  the  Bible  itself  “  food  for  low  puns  and 
wretched  witticisms.”  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  refute 
such  aspersions.  They  are  levelled  against  men  whose 
respectability  and  talent  as  a  body  cannot  be  disputed  ; 
and  we  only  pity  the  imbecility,  and  smile  at  the  maligni¬ 
ty,  of  the  vit operator. 

To  complete  the  dramatis  'personae^  we  meet  with  a 
Miss  Jessy  M‘Fie,  a  half-crazed  Scottish  Dissenter,  and  a 
Dr  Campion  and  his  son,  who  have  some  scrambling  for 
the  hand  of  Florence ;  which,  however,  is  interrupted  by 
the  aptqilectic  demise  of  the  old  gentleman. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  this  novel  (erroneously 
so  called) ;  and  we  submit  to  our  readers  whether  or  not 
they  substantiate  our  verdict  regarding  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  WORDS. 

Id])  William  Tennant,  Author  of^^  Anster  Fair,'* 

Wing’d  words  that  fly,  with  eye-confounding  speed. 

From  Greece  to  France,  from  I’lber  to  the  Tweed ; 

From  Babel  first  they  flew,  as  from  their  nest ; 

And  ever  since  they  fly,  and  find  no  rest. 

Of  all  the  vocables  uttered  by  man,  the  word  suta, 
Isrn'xi,  STO,  stand,  is  the  most  tmiversal,  and  has  the  most 
multitudinous  family  of  derivatives.  We  find  it  in  an 
immense  variety  of  shapes  in  every  modern  and  ancient 
language.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  maps  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
in  Hindoosfa/i,  Catferisfua,  &c.  ;  in  maps  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  Cuxlstad,  J’Acohstad,  &c.  We  hear  it  every 
day  in  Scotland  in  t\irm -stead in*,  house-stance,  &c.  We 
cannot  read  a  single  ]mge  of  a  Greek,  I^atin,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  German  book,  without  meeting  it  in 
one  or  other  of  its  multiplied  phases.  A  little  volume 
might  be  made  up  of  the  many  words  formed,  through¬ 
out  the  various  languages,  from  this  single  syllable.  Its 
root  is  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew. 


What  is  the  terminatiou  BER  in  the  names  of  the  months 
September,  October,  &c.  ?  An  eminent  philologist  sug¬ 
gests,  that  it  may  be  the  latter  fragment  of  imker,  as  show¬ 
er — as  if  rcgiilfir  rains  characterized  the  Latin  months, 
which  is  not  the  case.  As  the  Romans  and  Greeks  took 
all  their  astronomical  notions  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Orientalists,  it  is  more  likely,  that,  with  the  division  of 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  division  ot  the  day 
into  twelve  hoi;rs,  they  adopted  also  the  Oriental  word 
BAR  or  BER,  signifying  time,  turn,  or  revolution,  and  an¬ 
nexed  it,  as  the  Orientalists  did,  to  their  own  cardinal 
numl>ers,  to  denote  the  revolutions  or  turns  of  the  moon. 
To  this  day  (as  the  Indians  did  in  Sanskrit)  the  Persians 
say  YAK-BAR,  Do-BAR,  &c.  otie-timc,  two-times,  writing  them, 
not  as  two  words  separate,  but  as  one  word,  just  as  the 
Latins  did  in  the  names  of  their  months. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  vocable,  with  the 
same  signification,  is  current  in  countries  separated  by 
great  distances  ;  one  or  two  instances  only  of  such  identi¬ 
ties  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  nations  must,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  history,  have  been  connected.  Our 
Scottish  word  diwhtcr,  after  gliding,  like  another  Alpheus, 
through  the  German  ocean,  pops  up  its  head,  somewhat 
distorted  and  disguised,  in  Saxony,  in  the  sluipe  and  sound 
of  TOCiiTER  ;  and,  after  an  immense  hiatus  of  separation, 
reappears,  in  the  very  same  shape  arnl  guise,  on  the  plains 
of  lV*rsia  and  Baloochistan.  Our  English  word  tree  is 
to  he  found  in  Sanskrit.  Our  homely  word  palaver  is, 
with  short  intervals  of  interruption,  found  current  nearly 
in  the  same  meridian  line  from  j>ole  to  ]»ole  ;  it  is  a  classi¬ 
cal  Avord,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Doric  of  Scotland  ;  it 
passes  subterranecHisly  thr<»ugh  the  soil  of  England — re- 
api>cars  in  Spain  and  Portugal— crosses  the  straits  of 
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Hercules,  and  reigns  predominant  throughout  all  the 
gold-besmeared,  semi-barbarous  courts  of  Western  Africa. 
The  words  wine,  linen,  sack  (a  bag),  have  been  always 
current  throughout  ancient  and  modern  Europe.  The 
Phoenician  traders,  probably,  exported  these  commodities 
to  the  various  countries,  and,  with  the  commodities,  ex¬ 
ported  also  their  names  ;  just  as  the  words  shawl  and  tea 
are  now  current  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  cultivated  languages,  saving  one,  the  substantive 
verb,  unless  used  in  the  infinitive  mood,  has  a  nominative 
after  it  as  well  as  before  it.  In  the  Arabic  language,  the 
substantive  verb  governs  an  accusative,  like  other  active 
verbs.  Our  common  people  follow  the  Arabic  idiom,  and 
say.  It  is  me.  It  was  him,  &c. 

The  word  harharus  is,  probably,  of  ^Egyptian  or  Phoe¬ 
nician  origin,  and  means  only  a  foreigner.  Herodotus 
says,  the  ^Egyptians  called  all  those  who  spoke 

not  their  own  language.  Plutarch  says  it  is  a  Spartan 
word,  which  strengthens  our  suspicion  of  its  ^Egyptian 
origin,  as  the  Spartans  regfirded  themselves  as  a  colony 
from  the  Nile,  and  claimed  cognation  not  only  with 
iEgj’pt,  but  also  with  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
second  Hook  of  Maccabees.  Ba^Qa^o^eovot  therefore  means, 
not  those  (as  Strabo  thinks)  who  stutter,  speak  negligent¬ 
ly,  or  barbarously,  but  merely  those  who  speak  a  foreign 
language.  The  word  barbar  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  is  there  used,  I  imagine,  in  its  radical  signifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  translated  by  our  interpreters  “  fatted  fowl 
but,  as  Michaelis  suggests,  it  more  probably  means  wild 
fowls  in  opposition  to  tame — so  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  this  word  may  be  found  to  be — wild  in  opposition  to 
tame — foreign  in  opposition  to  native. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  opus — in  the  Greek, 
i^yov — and  in  Persic,  kae — all  signifying  ivork  or  business 
— are  used  in  the  sense  of  need  and  necessity.  The  Latin 
Grammarians  have  absurdly  made  of  opus,  used  in  this 
sense,  an  indeclinable  substantive  and  indeclinable  adjec¬ 
tive. 


The  Pho?nicians  and  ^Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have 
had  many  words  in  common,  appear  to  have  given  the 
first  names  to  many  islands,  mountains,  and  countries. 
Mount  -Etna,  (a  furnace,)  Scylla,  (destruction,)  Charyb- 
dis,  (hole  of  perdition,)  Gades  or  Gadin,  (fence  or  bound,) 
Ida,  (a  pillar  or  column,)  are,  in  all  likelihood,  the  names 
given  to  these  ]daces  by  the  first  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
navigators.  If  the  Egyptian  word  olb  signified  an 
island,  it  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  Albion,  a  name  given  to 
our  island,  not  by  the  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  One 
of  the  kings  of  Egj'pt,  according  to  Herodotus,  construct¬ 
ed,  in  a  marsh,  an  artificial  island  for  his  residence,  which 
he  called  Olb,  The  island  Elba,  the  river  Elb,  from 
some  island  in  its  course,  have,  perhaps,  had  the  same 
origin. 

Words,  in  emigi’ating  from  one  country  to  another  ad¬ 
joining,  and  thence  to  others  more  distant,  suffer  such 
dreadful  mutilations  and  distortions,  as  scarcely  to  be  re¬ 
cognized.  Who,  without  knowing  how  much  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  in  gliding  to  us  through  the  French  and  Italian, 
could  detect,  in  our  English  word  surgeon,  the  two  Greek 
words  and  ?  Who  could  discover  the  dwarfish 
word  alms  to  be  the  gigantic  ?  kirk  ioha  Jcv^totKi]  ? 

strange  to  be  extraneus  ?  Even  when  the  sounds  and 
the  syllables  are  the  same,  their  senses  are  utterly  deflect¬ 
ed.  Of  KNEciiT,  a  hind  or  slave,  we  have  made  a 
knight,  one  of  our  highest  dignities.  Of  banco,  a  poor 
plain  plank  for  sitting,  we  have  made  banker,  bank, 
bench  of  llishops.  Kathedra,  a  chair,  is  converted  into 
a  huge  church.  Of  the  Hebrew  negative,  ain,  (not, 
nothing,)  the  Gret*ks  have  stolen  the  a,  the  Latins 
the  IN, — thus  dividing,  like  most  conscientious  thieves, 


nothing  between  them.  Of  the  Latin  word  asinus,  the 
English  language  has  appropriated  to  itself  the  ass,  and 
the  Greek  has  contented  itself,  we  know  not  how’,  with 
the  hyos.  Of  the  Egyptian  word  phirom,  (a  man,)  the 
Latins  have  made  two,  chopping  it  down,  like  a  polypus, 
into  two  animated  and  current  wonls,  vir  and  homo; 
and,  by  the  by,  the  foimer  word  vir,  a  hero,  occurs  iu 
Sanskrit.  In  old  Scythian,  Herodotus  says,  aor  denoted 
a  man.  From  the  Egyptian  word,  })robably  the  Greek 
ayB^u^ros  was  likewise  derived. 

Of  the  words  denoting  parts  of  the  human  body,  the 
nose  appears  to  be  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  prevalent. 
It  occiu’s  in  Sanskrit  in  nais,  Latin  nasus,  Greek  (by 
Metathesis)  \iyo?,  whence  naris,  French  nez,  Italian 
NASO,  German  nase,  &c.  We  have  it  in  maps,  denoting 
a  cape  or  promontory,  in  Fife-wess,  Buchan-wess,  Nase  of 
Norway ;  even  up  in  Russia,  beyond  Archangel,  in 
Nanin-noss,  Sviatoi-noss,  &c.  The  foot,  too,  isvery])re- 
valent ;  in  Sanskidt  pad,  Persic  pa,  Greek  9rov5,  Latin 
PES,  &c. 


It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  several  languages, 
the  word  denoting  town  is  either  the  same  with,  or  ob¬ 
viously  deduced  from,  that  denoting  a  hill  or  mountain. 
In  Sanskrit  they  differ  only  in  one  letter  ;  the  German 
6  (whence  comes  our  word  borough)  isevidently  derived 
from  berg,  a  mountain.  The  Latin  word  pagus,  a  coun¬ 
try-town,  is  the  Greek  •rotyos ;  and  our  word  town  itself  is 
nothing  else  than  dun,  an  eminence  or  hill,  which  we 
prefix  to  our  terms,  as  in  Dun-edin,  Dun-fennline ;  but 
the  Latins  postfixed,  (as  the  Greeks  did  <ToXts,)  as  in  Car- 
rodinium,  Ebrodinium,  and  a  multitude  of  other  names, 
from  Spain  to  Scythia.  Either  the  first  builders  of  cities 
might  have  chosen  such  elevated  situations  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  and  defence ;  or,  we  may  adopt  Plato’s 
notion,  that,  immediately  after  the  flood,  men,  still  trem¬ 
bling  at  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  and  yet  not  quite  se¬ 
cure  against  its  recurrence,  chose  the  tops  of  hills  as  being 
less  in  danger  of  being  surmounted  by  the  waters. 

The  Sanskrit  word  pet,  signifying  motion,  is  the  origin 
of  the  Latin  verb  petere,  whose  primary  meaning  Dr 
Hunter,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  considers  to  be  merely 
motion.  This  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  ought  to  be 
its  first  and  leading  one,  Ainsworth  has  made  the  ele¬ 
venth  and  most  remote.  From  this  word  are  derived 
also  the  Greek  words  •mop.ai,  •xi'vaopa.i,  vTs^TBrrjf,  ^vTCi'ir.g, 
&c.,  and,  perhaps,  contracted  from  — all 

including  the  idea  of  motion.  Of  the  Latin  verb,  used 
in  the  sense  of  aiming  at,  moving  towards,  (as  in  the  phrase, 
“  Taurus  petit  cornibus,”)  the  English  have  made,  “  the 
bull  butts  with  his  horns  but  our  Scottish  forefathers 
have  stuck  closer  to  the  Sanskrit  orthoepy,  and  said,  “the 
bull with  his  horns.” 

Devon  grove,  Dollar,  Mh  June,  1829. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  PLAGUE  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Dy  Robert  Chambers,  Author  of  The  Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh,''  the  “  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebellions,'' 

In  several  parts  of  Scotland,  such  things  are  to  be  found 
as  tales  of  the  Plague.  Amidst  so  much  human  suffering 
as  the  events  of  a  pestilence  necessarily  involved,  it  is  of 
course  to  be  supposed  that,  occasionally,  circumstances 
would  occur  of  a  peculiarly  disastrous  and  affecting  de¬ 
scription, — that  many  loving  hearts  would  be  torn  asunder, 
or  laid  side  by  side  in  the  grave,  many  orjihans  left  deso¬ 
late,  and  patriarchs  hereft  of  all  their  descendants, — and 
that  cases  of  so  painful  a  sort  as  called  forth  greater  com- 
])assion  at  the  time,  w’ould  be  remembered,  after  much  ot 
the  ordinary  details  was  generally  forgotten.  The  cele¬ 
brated  story  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  is  a  case  in 
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point.  So  romantic,  so  mournful  a  talc,  appealing  as  it 
(Iocs  to  every  bosom,  could  not  fail  to  be  commemorated, 
even  though  it  had  been  destitute  of  the  great  charm  of 
locality.  Neither  could  such  a  tale  of  suffering  and  horror 
as  that  of  the  Teviotdale  shepherd’s  family  (already  al¬ 
luded  to  in  a  former  article  upon  this  subject)  ever  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  district  where  it  occurred, — interesting  as  it 
is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  every  successive  generation  of 
mothers,  and  duly  listened  to  and  shuddered  at  by  so 
many  infantine  audiences.  In  the  course  of  our  researches, 
we  have  likewise  picked  up  a  few  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  connected  wdth  the  last  visit  paid  by  the  ]  plague 
to  Edinburgh  ;  Avhich,  improbable  as  they  may  perhaps 
appear,  we  believe  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  allied  to  truth, 
and  shall  now  submit  them  to  our  readers. 

When  Edinburgh  was  afflicted,  for  the  last  time,  wdth 
the  pestilence,  such  was  its  effect  upon  the  energies  of  the 
citizens,  and  so  long  was  its  continuance,  that  the  grass 
grew  on  the  principal  street,  and  even  at  the  Cross, 
though  that  Scottish  Rialto  was  then  perhaps  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfare  in  Britain.  Silence,  more  than 
that  of  the  stillest  midnight,  pervaded  the  streets  during 
the  day.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  (piiet  houses  as  it 
falls  on  a  line  of  sombre  and  neglected  tombstones  in 
some  secpiestered  churchyard — gilding,  but  not  altering, 
their  desolate  features.  The  area  of  the  High  Street,  on 
being  entered  by  a  stranger,  might  have  been  contempla¬ 
ted  with  feelings  similar  to  those  wdth  which  Christian,  in 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  vie^ved  the  awful  court-yard  of 
Giant  Despair ;  for,  as  in  that  well-imagined  scene,  the 
very  gi*ound  bore  the  marks  of  wildness  and  desolation  ; 
every  window  around,  like  the  loop-holes  of  the  dungeons 
in  Doubting  Castle,  seemed  to  tell  its  tale  of  misery  with¬ 
in,  and  the  w^hole  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  and  pow'orless 
under  the  dominion  of  an  unseen  demon,  wdiich  fancy 
might  have  conceived  .as  stalking  .around  in  a  bodily  form, 
leisurely  dooming  its  subjects  to  successive  execution. 

When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  greatest  height,  a  strange 
perplexity  beg.an,  and  not  wathout  re.ason,  to  take  jiosses- 
sion  of  the  few  physicians  .and  nurses  who  attended  the 
sick.  It  waas  customary  for  the  distempered  to  die,  or, 
as  the  rare  case  happened,  to  recover,  on  a  particular  d.ay 
after  having  first  exhibited  symj»toms  of  illness.  This 
was  an  understood  rule  of  the  ]dague,  which  h.ad  never 
been  known  to  fail.  All  at  once,  it  began  to  apj)ear  that 
a  good  many  people,  especi.ally  those  who  w  ere  left  alone 
in  their  houses  by  the  death  or  desertion  of  friends,  died 
before  the  arrival  of  the  critical  day.  In  some  of  these 
c,ases,  not  only  w'as  the  rule  of  the  disease  broken,  but, 
what  vexed  the  jdiysicians  more,  the  ]>ow'ers  of  mecMciiie 
seemed  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  ;  for  several  ]>atients 
of  distinction,  wlio  had  been  able  to  purchase  good  at¬ 
tendance,  and  WTi’e  therefore  considered  as  in  less  than 
ordinary  danger,  w  ere  found  to  have  expired  after  taking 
salut.ary  drugs,  and  being  left  wdth  good  hopes  by  their 
phy  sicians.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  some  new  disease 
W’ere  beginning  to  engraft  itself  upon  the  pestilence — a 
new  feature  rising  upon  its  horrid  aspect.  Subtle  and 
fatal  as  it  formerly  w'as,  it  Avas  now  inconceivably  more 
so.  It  could  formerly  be  calculated  upon  ;  but  it  Avas 
now  (piite  arbitrary  and  precarious.  Medicine  Inid  lost 
its  power  over  it.  God,  Avho  created  it  in  its  first  mon¬ 


strous  form,  appe.ared  to  liave  endoAved  it  Avith  an  addi¬ 
tional  sting,  against  Avhich  feeble  mortality  could  preseni 
no  competent  shield.  Physicians  beheld  its  neAV  raA'agcv 
with  surprise  and  despair ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  horroi 
was  spread,  in  consecpience,  over  the  public  mind. 

As  an  air  of  more  than  natural  mystery  seemed  to  ac* 
<'ompany  this  truly  c.aljimitous  turn  of  affairs,  it  Avas,  o; 
course,  to  be  expected,  in  that  superstitious  age,  that  manj 
^ould  attribute  it  to  a  more  than  fiatural  cause.  By  tin 
nnnisters,  it  Avas  taken  for  an  additional  manifestation  o 
s  Avrath,  and  as  such  held  f<»rth  in  not  a  feAv  pulpits 
with  all  the  due  exhorUitions  to  a  better  life 
ich  it  was  not  uidikely  Avould  be  attended  Avith  goot 


effect  among  the  thin  congregations  of  haggard  and  terri¬ 
fied  scarecroAvs,  Avho  persisted  in  meeting  regularly  at 
places  of  Avorship.  The  learned  puzzled  themselves  Avith 
conjectures  as  to  its  probable  causes  and  cures ;  Avhile  the 
common  peo]de  gaA’e  AV’ay  to  the  most  AA'ild  and  fanciful 
surmises,  almost  all  of  AA'hich  AA’ere  as  far  from  the  trutli. 
The  only  j>opular  obsei’A’ation  AAmrthy  of  any  attention, 
AA'as,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  AAdio  suffered  from  this 
iieAv  disease  died  during  the  night,  and  all  of  them  Avhile 
unattended. 

Not  many  days  after  the  al.arm  first  arose,  a  poor  avo- 
man  .arrested  a  physician  in  the  street,  and  desired  to 
confer  Avith  him  a  brief  space.  He  at  first  shook  lier 
off,  saying  he  Avas  at  present  completely  engaged,  and 
could  take  no  neAV  patients.  But  Avhen  she  informed 
him  that  she  did  not  desire  his  attendance,  and  only  wish¬ 
ed  to  communicate  something  Avhich  might  help  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  late  premature  deaths,  he  stopped 
and  lent  a  i>atient  ear.  She  told  him  that  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  night,  having  occasion  to  leaA’e  her  house,  in  order  to 
visit  a  sick  neighbour,  Avho  Lay  upon  a  lonely  death-bed 
in  the  second  fiat  beloAV  her  oAvn  garret,  she  took  a  lamp 
in  her  hand,  that  she  might  the  better  find  her  Avay  doAvn. 
As  she  descended  the  stair,  AAdiich  she  described  as  a  turn- 
pihe,  or  spiral  one,  she  he.ard  a  Ioav  and  inexpressibly 
doleful  moan,  as  if  jwoceeding  fnun  the  house  of  her 
neighbour, — such  a  moan,  she  said,  as  she  h.ad  iieA'er 
heard  proceed  from  any  of  the  numerous  death-beds  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  attend.  She  hjistened  faster  doAA'ii 
the  stair  than  lier  limbs  AA^ere  Avell  able  to  carry  lier,  un¬ 
der  the  idea  that  her  friend  aa^is  undergoing  some  se\'ere 
suffering,  Avhich  she  might  be  able  to  alleviate.  Before, 
hoAA^ever,  she  had  reached  the  first  landing-place,  a  noise, 
as  of  footsteps,  arose  from  the  house  of  pain,  and  caused 
her  to  apprehend  that  all  AA'.as  not  right  in  a  house  AA’hich 
she  kneAV  no  one  eA’er  A’isited,  in  that  time  of  desolation, 
but  herself.  Slie  ([uickened  her  pace  still  more  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  soon  reached  the  landing-pl.ace  at  her  neigh¬ 
bour’s  door.  Something,  as  she  expressed  it,  seeming  to 
swoof  doAvn  the  stair,  like  the  noise  of  a  full  garment 
brushing  the  AA  alls  of  a  narroAV  passage,  she  dreAv  in  the 
Lamp,  and  looking  doAvn  beyond  it,  saAV  Avhat  slie  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  dark  drajiery  of  the  back  of  a  tall  hu¬ 
man  figure,  loosely  clad,  moving,  or  rather  gliding,  out 
of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  gone.  So  uncertain  AA’as  she 
at  first  of  the  ivality  of  AV’hat  she  saw,  that  she  belicA’ed 
it  to  be  the  shadow  of  the  central  jdle  of  the  stair  gliding 
doAA’iiAvards  as  she  brought  round  the  light ;  but  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  inside  of  the  house  soon  convinced  her, 
to  her  horror,  that  it  must  have  been  something  more 
dreadful  and  read — the  unfortunate  AAoman  being  dead; 
though  as  yet  it  Avas  three  days  till  the  time  Avhen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  <dd  rules  of  the  disease,  she  might  haA’e 
lived  or  died.  The  physician  heard  this  story  Avith 
.astonishment  ;  but  as  it  only  informed  his  mind,  Avhich 
AAaas  not  free  from  sujierstition,  that  the  Avhole  matter 
AA^as  becoming  more  and  more  mysterious,  he  drcAv  no 
conclusions  from  it,  but  simply  observing,  Avith  a  profes¬ 
sional  shake  of  the  head,  that  all  Avas  not  right  iu  the 
town,  Avent  upon  his  Avay. 

I'he  old  AA’oman,  Avho,  of  course,  could  not  he  expected 
to  let  so  good  .a  subject  of  gossip  and  Avond(*rment  lie  idle 
in  her  mind,  like  the  guinea  kept  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field’s  daughters,  forthAvith  proceeded  to  dissipate  it 
abroad  among  her  neighbours,  Avho  soon  (to  f(»lloAV  out 
the  idea  of  the  coin)  r(Mluc('d  it  into  still  larger  and 
coarser  j>ieces,  and  paid  it  aAvay,  in  that  exaggerated  form, 
to  a  Avi(ler  circle  of  neighbours,  by  Avhom  it  Avas  speedily 
dispersed  in  A’arious  shapes  over  the  Avhole  town.  The 
popular  mind,  like  the  ear  of  a  si(;k  man,  being  then  pe¬ 
culiarly  sensitive,  receiA'ed  the  intelligence  wdtli  a  degree 
j  of  alarm,  such  as  the  ncAV’s  of  a  lost  battle  has  notalw’ays 
'  occasioned  amongst  a  peojde;  and,  as  the  atmosphere  is 
i  best  calculated  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  during  the 
I  time  of  frost,  so  did  the  air  of  tlie  plague  seem  peculiarly 
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well  fitted  for  the  propagation  of  this  fearful  report.  The 
whole  of  the  people  were  impressed,  on  hearing  the  story, 
with  a  feeling  of  undefined  awe,  mixed  with  horror. 
The  back  of  a  tall  figure,  in  dark  long  clothes,  seen  but 
for  a  moment !  There  was  a  picturesque  indistinctness 
in  the  description,  which  left  room  for  the  imagination ; 
taken  in  conjunction,  too,  with  the  moan  heard  at  first 
by  the  old  woman  on  the  stair,  and  the  demise  of  the 
sick  woman  at  the  very  time,  it  was  truly  startling.  To 
add  to  the  panic,  a  report  arose  next  day,  that  the  figure 
had  been  seen  on  the  preceding  evening,  by  different  per¬ 
sons,  flitting  about  various  stairs  and  alleys,  always  in 
the  shade,  and  disappearing  immediately  after  being  first 
perceived.  An  idea  began  to  prevail  that  it  was  the 
image  of  Death — Death,  who  had  thus  come  in  his  im¬ 
personated  form,  to  a  city  which  seemed  to  have  been 
placed  so  peculiarly  under  his  dominion,  in  order  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  office  with  the  greater  promptitude.  It  was 
thought,  if  so  fantastic  a  dream  may  be  assigned  to  the 
thinking  faculty,  that  the  grand  destroyer,  who,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times  is  invisible,  might,  perhaps,  have  the  power  of 
rendering  himself  palpable  to  the  sight  in  cases  where  he 
approached  his  victims,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
horror  ;  and  this  wild  imagination  was  the  more  fearful, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  supposed  that,  with  the  increase  of 
the  mortJility,  he  would  become  more  and  more  di.itinct- 
ly  visible,  till,  perhaps,  after  having  dispatched  all,  he 
would  burst  forth  in  open  triumph,  and  roam  at  large 
throughout  a  city  of  desolation. 

It  happened,  on  the  second  day  after  the  rise  of  this  po¬ 
pular  fancy,  that  an  armed  ship,  of  a  very  singular  con¬ 
struction,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  strangely  foreign- 
looking  men,  entered  Leith  harbour.  It  was  a  Barbary 
rover ;  but  the  crew  showed  no  intention  of  hostility  to 
the  town  of  Leith,  though  at  the  present  pass  it  would 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  their  arms,  being  quite  as 
much  affiicted  with  the  pestilence  as  its  metropolitan 
neighbour.  A  detachment  of  the  crew,  comprising  one 
who  appeared  to  be  the  commander,  immediately  landed, 
and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  which  they  did  not  scruple 
to  enter.  They  enquired  for  the  ])rovost,  and,  on  being 
conducU-d  to  the  presence  of  that  dignitary,  their  chief 
disclosed  their  purpose  in  thus  visiting  Edinburgh,  which 
was  the  useful  one  of  supplying  it  in  its  present  distress 
with  a  cargo  of  drugs,  approved  in  the  East  for  their 
efficacy  against  the  plague,  and  a  few  men  who  could 
undertake  to  administer  them  properly  to  the  sick.  The 
provost  heard  this  intelligence  with  overflowing  eyes  ; 
for,  besides  the  anxiety  he  felt  about  the  'welfare  of  the 
city,  he  was  especially  interested  iii  the  health  of  Ills 
daughter,  and  only  child,  who  happened  to  be  involved  in 
the  common  ciilamity.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  Africans 
were  s<unewhat  exorbitant.  They  demanded  to  have  the 
half  of  the  wealth  of  those  whom  they  restored  to  health. 
But  the  provost  told  them  that  he  believed  many  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  would  be  glad  to  employ  them  on 
these  terms  ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  any  thing  he  had,  short  of  his  sidvation,  for  the 
behalf  of  his  daughter.  Assured  of  at  least  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  goods,  the  strangers  drew  from  their 
ship  a  large  quantity  of  medicines,  and  began  that  very 
evening  to  attend  as  physicians,  those  who  chose  to  call 
them  ill.  The  captain — ii  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
remarkable  amongst  the  rest  for  his  superior  dress  and 
bearing — engaged  himself  to  attend  the  provost’s  daughter, 
who  had  now  nearly  reiiched  the  crisis  of  the  distemper, 
and  hitherto  had  not  been  expected  to  survive. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Smith,  the  provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  year  1645,  wiis  situated  in  the  Cap-and- 
Feather  close,  an  alley  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
North  Bridge.  The  bottom  of  this  alley  being  closed, 
there  was  no  thoroughfare  or  egress  towards  the  North 
Loch ;  but  the  provost’s  house  possessed  this  conv'enience, 
being  the  tenement  which  closed  the  lower  extremity, 
and  having  a  back-door  that  op^med  upon  an  alley  to 


the  eastward,  namely,  Halkerston’s  Wynd.*  This 
house  was,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  crammed  full  of 
valuable  goods,  plate,  &c.  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  provost’s  hands  by  many  of  his  afflicted  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  under  the  impression  that,  if  they  survived,  he  was 
honest  enough  to  restore  them  unimpaired,  and,  if  other¬ 
wise,  he  was  worthy  to  inherit  them.  His  daugliter, 
who  had  been  seized  before  it  was  found  possible  to  re¬ 
move  her  from  the  town,  lay  in  a  little  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  which,  besides  one  door  opening  from  the 
large  staircase  in  the  front,  had  also  a  more  private  entry 
communicating  with  the  narrower  and  obsolete  turnpike 
behind.  At  that  time,  little  precaution  w^as  taken  any 
where  in  Scotland  about  the  locking  of  doors.  To  have 
the  door  simply  closed,  so  that  the  fairies  could  not  enter, 
was  in  general  considered  sufficient,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day  in  many  remote  parts.  In  Edinburgh,  during  the 
time  of  the  plague,  the  greatest  indifference  to  security  of 
this  sort  prevailed.  In  general,  the  doors  were  left  un¬ 
locked  from  within,  in  order  to  admit  the  cleansers,  or 
any  charitable  neighbour  who  might  come  to  minister 
to  the  bed-rid  sick.  This  was  not  exactly  the  case  in 
Sir  John  Smith’s  house ;  for  the  main-door  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  locked,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  of  the  goods  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Nevertheless,  from  neglect,  or 
from  w’ant  of  apprehension,  the  posterior  entrance  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  not  so  Avell  secured. 

The  Barbary  physician  had  administered  a  potion  to 
his  patient  soon  after  his  admission  into  the  house.  He 
knew  that  symptoms  either  favourable  or  unfavourable 
would  speedily  ap^iear,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  room  in  order  to  watch  the  result.  About 
midnight,  as  he  sat  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  bed  upon  which  his  charge  was  extended, 
while  a  small  lamp  burned  upon  a  low  table  between,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  to  observe  something  like  a  dark 
cloud,  unaccompanied  by  any  noise,  interpose  itself  slow¬ 
ly  and  gradually  between  his  eyes  and  the  bed.  He  at 
first  thought  that  he  was  deceived, — that  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  fiill  asleep, — or  that  the  strange  appearance  wjw 
occasioned  by  some  peculiarity  of  the  light,  which,  beinij 
placed  almost  directly  between  him  and  the  bed,  caused 
him  to  see  the  latter  object  very  indistinctly.  He  was 
soon  undeceived  by  hearing  a  noise — the  slightest  pos¬ 
sible — and  perceiving  something  like  motion  in  the  ill- 
defined  lineaments  of  the  apparition.  Gracious  heaven  ! 
thought  he,  can  this  be  the  angel  of  death  hovering  over 
his  victim,  preparing  to  strike  the  mortal  blow,  and  ready 
to  receive  the  departing  soul  into  the  inconceivable  re¬ 
cesses  of  its  awlul  form?  It  almost  appeared  as  if  the 
cloud  stooped  over  the  bed  for  the  performance  of  this 
task.  Presently,  the  patient  uttered  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  and  then  altogether  ceased  the  regidar  respirations, 
w  hich  had  hitherto  been  monotonous  and  audible  through¬ 
out  the  room.  The  awe-struck  attendant  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  but  permitted  a  sort  of  cry  to  escape 
him,  and  started  to  his  feet.  The  cloud  instantly,  as  it 
were,  rose  from  its  inclined  posture  over  the  bed,  turned 
hastily  round,  and,  in  a  moment  contracting  itself  into 
a  human  shape,  gilded  softly,  but  hastily,  from  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Ha !  thought  the  African,  I  have  known  such 
personages  as  this  in  ^Vleppo.  I'hese  angels  of  death  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  mortal  themselves — I  shall  pur¬ 
sue  and  try.  He,  therefore,  quickly  fcdlotved  the  phan¬ 
tom  through  the  private  door  by  which  it  had  escaped, 
not  forgetting  to  seize  his  semicircular  sw’ord  in  passing 
the  table  where  it  lay.  4’he  stair  was  dark  and  steep ; 
but  he  kept  his  feet  till  he  reached  the  bottom.  Castings 
then,  a  hasty  glance  ai’ound  him,  he  perceived  a  shadow 
vanish  from  the  moon-lit  ground,  at  an  angle  of  the 

♦  This  miserable  place  possesses  an  interest  of  which  the  most  of 
our  readers  cannot  be  aware.  It  received  its  name  from  the  circutn* 
stance  of  a  brave  young  man,  by  name  David  Halkerstoun,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  anccirtor  of  the  celebrated  Mackstoun  of  Rathillet,  h»* 
ving  been  killed  in  it  in  1514,  when  defending  the  town  against  in* 
English  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
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house,  and  instantly  started  forward  in  the  pursuit.  He 
soon  found  himself  in  the  open  wynd  above-mentioned, 
along  which  he  supposed  the  mysterious  object  to  have 
gone.  All  here  was  dark  ;  but  being  certain  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  pursued  party,  he  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment  in  plunging  headlong  dowm  its  steep  profun¬ 
dity.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  immediately 
afterwards  observing,  at  some  distance  in  advance,  a  small 
jet  of  moonlight,  proceeding  from  a  side  alley,  obscured 
for  a  second  by  Avhat  he  conceived  to  be  the  transit  fd  a 
large  dark  object.  This  he  soon  also  reached,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  his  own  person  caused  a  similar  obscurity,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  conjecture  that  the  apparition  bore 
a  substantial  form.  Still  forward  and  downward  he 
boldly  rushed,  till,  reaching  an  open  area  at  the  bottom, 
part  of  which  was  lighted  by  the  moon,  he  plainly  saw,  at 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  before  him,  the  figure 
as  of  a  tall  man,  loosely  enveloped  in  a  prodigious  cloak, 
gliding  along  the  ground,  and  apparently  making  for  a 
small  bridge,  wdiich  at  this  particular  place  crossed  the 
drain  of  the  North  Loch,  and  served  as  a  communication 
with  the  village  called  Mutries  Hill.  He  made  directly 
for  the  fugitive,  thinking  to  overtake  him  almost  before 
he  could  reach  the  bridge.  15 ut  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  in  a  moment  the  flying  object  vanished  from  his 
sight,  as  if  it  had  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  left  him 
alone  and  objectless  in  his  headlong  pursuit.  It  was 
possible  that  it  had  fallen  into  some  concealed  well  or 
pit,  but  this  he  was  never  able  to  discover.  Bewilder¬ 
ed  and  confused,  he  at  length  returned  to  the  provost’s 
house,  and  re-entered  the  a[)aii;ment  of  the  sick  maiden. 
To  his  delight  and  astonishment  he  found  her  already  in 
a  state  of  visible  convalescence,  wnth  a  gradually  deepen¬ 
ing  glow  of  health  diffusing  itself  over  her  cheek.  Whe¬ 
ther  his  courage  and  fidelity  had  been  the  means  of 
scaring  away  the  evil  demon  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  the  plague  began  soon 
afterwards  to  decline  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  length  died 
away  altogether. 

Ihe  conclusion  of  this  singular  traditionary  story 
bears,  that  the  provost’s  daughter,  being  completely  re¬ 
stored  to  health,  was  married  to  the  foreigner  wdio  had 
saved  her  life.  This  seems  to  have  been  tiie  result  of  an 
affection  wdiich  they  had  conceived  for  each  other  during 
the  period  of  her  convalescence.  The  African,  becoming 
joint-heir  wuth  his  wife  of  the  ]>rovost’s  vast  property, 
abandoned  his  former  piratical  life,  became,  it  is  said,  a 
douce  Presbyterian,  and  settled  dow'ii  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Edinburgh.  The  match  turned  out  ex¬ 
ceedingly  w’ell ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  foreigner  be¬ 
came  so  assimilated  with  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  he  had  proved  so  memorable  a  benefactor,  that  he 
held  at  one  time  an  office  of  considerable  civic  dignity 
and  importance.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  built  for  his  re¬ 
sidence  a  magnificent  land  near  the  head  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  upon  the  front  of  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  fi 
statue  of  the  Emperor  of  Barbary,  in  testimony  of  the 
respect  he  still  cherished  for  his  native  country  ;  and  this 
memorial  yet  remains  in  its  original  niche,  as  a  subsi¬ 
diary  proof  of  the  verity  of  the  above  relation. 

THE  DRAMA. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  general  respectability  of 
the  Edinburgh  company,  tw'o  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  ;  first,  the  present  state  of  the  British  stage  ; 
and  second,  the  comparative  rank  which,  as  belonging  to 
a  provincial  theatre,  our  company  ought  to  hold.  To 
two  things  out  of  view,  and  then  to  launch 
«rth  into  pompous  commonplaces,  which  tend  to  prove 

at  our  resident  performers  are  not  the  very  best  under 

c  sun,  and  that  a  considerably  better  corps  dramatlfpie 

to  be  met  with  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  is 
mere  y  to  state,  under  the  pretended  gai*b  of  impartial 


criticism,  what  must  be  apparent  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
and  what  none  but  a  frothy  nincompoop  would  ever  be 
at  the  trouble  of  gravely  setting  down  on  paper.  W  e 
love  to  pry  into  abuses  as  much  aS  most  men, — it  is  flat¬ 
tering  to  our  own  discrimination  to  make  them  apparent, 
and  to  have  them  rooted  out ;  and  as  all  mortal  managers 
are  fallible  creatures,  it  wWl  be  a  long  while  before  any 
of  them  find  us  telling  them  that  we  can  see  nothing 
about  their  establishment  which  demands  improvement. 
Nevertheless,  surly,  rough,  and  sturdy  though  we  be, — 
continUfilly  snuffing  out  hidden  imperfections  with  all  our 
three  noses, — w’e  have  a  touch  of  a  softer  nature  about  us  ; 
and  we  are  well  awjire  that  no  man  is  entitled  to  attempt 
criticism,  who  has  not  an  eye  as  apt  to  perceive  merit, 
and  a  heart  as  ready  to  feel  it,  as  a  tongue  and  pen  pre¬ 
pared  and  Avilliiig  to  expose  blundering  imbecility,  and 
check  presumptuous  ignorance.  Criticism  is  not  the  art 
of  finding  fault ; — it  is  the  art  of  nicely  discriminating 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad, — of  praising  the 
former,  and  of  deprecating  the  latter. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  decidedly  prepared  to  support 
the  present  management  of  our  theatre.  There  is,  occa¬ 
sionally,  a  little  humbug  in  the  system,  and  perhaps  ra¬ 
ther  too  great  a  leaning  to  parsimony, — a  certain  timidity 
and  caution  in  the  finance  department,  which  leaves  more 
room  to  laud  the  prudence  than  the  spirit  of  the  patentee  ; 
but  take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  we  can  state  safely,  and 
from  some  experience  in  these  matters,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  provincial  theatre, — especially  one 
which  is  not  over-liberally  encouraged, — better  regulated 
in  all  its  departments.  To  make  this  the  more  apparent, 
let  us  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  what  w^e  stated  at  the  out¬ 
set.  At  prt'sent  the  stage  over  the  whole  country  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  If  we  except  a  few  respectable  comedians,  and 
these  almost  exclusively  of  the  male  sex,  whom  have  we 
to  boast  of?  Kean  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  his  own  fol¬ 
lies  render  that  genius  little  to  be  counted  on  ; — Young 
is  falling  into  the  sear  and  yell(»w  leaf ; — Charles  Kemble 
wjis  always  jdeasing  and  graceful,  but  rarely  any  thing 
more  ; — Macready  is  good  only  in  a  very  few'  characters; 
— AVallack,  Ward,  Cooper,  Pemberton,  Vandenhoff,  are, 
at  the  best,  only  dii  minorum  gentium.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tw'o  last  named,  all  these  persons  belong  to  some  of 
the  theatres  in  London  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  provincial  celebrity,  either  in  England  or  Ire¬ 
land.  But  even  in  London  we  have  .at  Drury- Lane  no 
Othello  but  Young,  who  is  quite  unfit  for  tlie  part  now, 
and  no  logo  but  Cooper,  who  never  w'as  fit  for  it  at  all ; 
and  at  Covent- Garden,  wdien  “  Venice  Preserved”  w'as 
performed  the  other  evening,  the  character  of  Pierre  W'as 
sustained  by  Mr  C.  Kemble,  and  that  of  Jajfier  by  an 
unknown  individual  named  Cathcart.  As  for  a  IJelvi- 
dera,  there  is  confessedly  no  such  thing  upon  the  stage — 
for  Miss  Phillips  is  merely  respectable,  and  Miss  Smith- 
son  seems  to  be  a  failure.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  metrojiolis,  w'ith  w'hat  kind  of  justice  are 
w'e  entitled  to  accuse  a  provincial  manager  of  having  no 
tragedians  of  eminence,  or  of  great  ability,  in  his  company? 
We  i>resume  a  j)rovincial  manager  cannot  make  tragedians 
as  Dutch  potters  make  images.  And  if  he  Ccannot  make 
them,  where  is  he  to  find  them  ?  Before  we  get  into  a 
rage  with  deficiencies  of  this  sort,  let  us  point  out  an  evi¬ 
dent  method  by  which  these  deficiencies  might  be  sup[died. 
We  do  not  know  of  one  tragedian  worth  having  out  of 
London,  w'ith  the  single  exception,  perluips,  of  Vanden¬ 
hoff — and  even  in  I^ondon,  there  is  scarcely  one  we  would 
go  much  out  of  our  w'ay  to  see.  And  all  last  season  the 
w'orst  houses  here  were  invarijibly  on  the  nights  on  which 
Vandenhoff  ])erfbrmed  ;  which  showed,  either  that  the 
people  had  got  tired  of  him,  or  that,  in  these  light  fantas¬ 
tic  times,  tiMgedy  was  considered  a  drug.  Vandenhoff 
was,  therefore,  not  re-engaged  this  season  ;  but,  if  our 
citizens  wish  it,  we  take  i^  upon  our  resjionsibility  to  pro¬ 
mise  that  he  shall  be  brought  back  next, — that  is  to  say, 
if  he  will  come;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too  little 
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known  to  the  vulgar  crew  of  mere  grumblers,  that 
actors  have  sometimes  a  will  of  their  own,  and  will  not 
be  entirely  swayed  by  the  wishes  of  any  particular  ma¬ 
nager. 

But  now  that  we  have  seen  what  it  is  impossible 
that  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  could  be  in  the  present  state 
of  the  stage,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  what  it  is.  We 
have  already  said  that  it  is  a  Provincial  Theatre,  and  that 
as  such  it  must  be  judged.  The  question  is,  are  its 
performances  conducted  in  a  style  calculated  to  give  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  existing  capabilities  of  the  provincial  stage, 
and  are  they  such  as,  considering  how  dramatic  matters 
now  stand,  the  Edinburgh  public  have  a  right  to  expect  ? 
We  can  see  little  difficulty  in  replying  that  they  are ;  only 
stipulating,  that  we  shall  be  understood  as  speaking  of 
the  company  as  it  has  existed  for  several  years  back,  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  consideration  one  or  tw^o  defections  which  have 
taken  place  towards  the  fag  end  of  the  present  season, 
and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  the  manager’s  de¬ 
termination  fully  to  supply  before  the  commencement  of 
his  next  campaign.  Did  w’e  see  cause  to  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  stage,  we  should  feel  sore  both  for  our¬ 
selves  and  other  dramatic  critics  wdio  have  not  scrupled, 
for  a  considerable  period  btack,  to  bestow  the  best  of  their 
abilities  in  criticisms,  both  on  the  pieces  produced  here, 
and  on  the  manner  in  Avhich  they  were  performed.  AVe 
should  feel  sore,  too,  for  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  who  have  so  long  permitted  themselves  to  be 
gulled  into  an  enjoyment  of  theatrical  representations  al¬ 
together  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  true  that  a  Cockney, 
whose  whole  ideas  of  terrestrial  grandeur  vibrated  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Hyde  Park  Comer,  might  assure  us 
that  our  little  Theatre  was  altogether  contemptible  ;  or  a 
very  empty  and  conceited  goose,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  by  having  it  in  his  power  to  print  nonsense 
yratis,  might  wish  to  show  his  owm  inconceivable  supe¬ 
riority,  by  turning  up  the  ugly  point  of  his  pedantic  nose 
at  our  homely  enjoyments  ;  but  we  should  be  as  much 
amused  by  the  Cockney’s  attempt  at  ridicule — poor  thing  ! 
•—as  at  the  human  frog’s  gigantic  efforts  to  puff  himself 
into  an  ox.  We  should  hand  them  both  over  to  Donald  the 
boxkeeper,  advising  him  to  administer  to  them  a  little  of 
that  wholesome  chastisement,  the  application  of  which 
would  be  facilitated  had  they  the  sense  to  wear  kilts,  and 
the  receipt  of  which  might  possibly  send  them  back  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode,  wiser  and  better  men. 

We  take  a  proper  and  honest  interest  in  our  own  na¬ 
tional  Tlieatre,  and  sliould  be  sorry  to  see  it  traduced. 
This  has  never  yet  been  done,  so  far  as  we  know  ;  and, 
considering  the  histrionic  talent  connected  wuth  it,  the 
task  would  be  at  once  an  unthankful  and  malignant  one. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  so  often  said 
already,  and  what  is  known  and  confessed  in  London  no 
less  than  in  Edinburgh,  that,  as  a  comedian  of  most  ex¬ 
quisite  finish  and  tact,  the  stage  cannot  boast  of  any  per¬ 
former  superior  to  Murray,  and  we  sincerely  believe  that, 
in  several  of  his  favourite  parts,  it  has  none  equal  to  him. 
As  a  manager,  we  know  it  to  be  universally  allowed 
by  his  brother-managei*s,  that  his  system  is  such  as  to  se¬ 
cure  a  regularity  like  that  of  chx’k-work  in  all  his  green¬ 
room  arrangements,  and  to  make  it  impossible  that  any 
thing  can  go  egregiously  wrong,  either  before  or  behind 
the  curtain. — The  manager’s  sister,  AIrs  Henry  Siddons, 
does  not  aj)j>ear  to  us  to  be  destitute  of  faults  as  an  actress, 
but  our  own  opinion  coincides  with  what  Ave  knoAV  to  be 
that  of  the  most  talented  female  dramatist  of  the  day, 
that  there  is  no  lady  now  upon  the  stage  equal  to  her 
either  for  versatility  or  intensity  of  power. — AVe  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit,  that  between  ^Ir  Muiray  and  his  sister  and 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  there  is  a  considenible  in- 
terA'al ;  but  still  much  merit  remains.  For  the  fine  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  similar  parts,  Ave  could  desire  no  better  per- 
fonner  than  Jones.  It  is  true  that  his  personifications 
are  seldom  very  varied,  and  that  he  rarely  goes  far  out  of 
himself;  as  it  AA’cre;  but  neither  docs  the  fine  gciitlcinan  ; 


!  he  belongs  to  a  common  genus,  and  it  is  only  among  thj, 
genus  that  Jones’  forte  lies. — For  Ioav  life,  in  all  its  ilitfer. 
ent  grades  and  phases, — Avhether  in  hapi>y  or  adverse  cir. 
cumstances, — Avhether  comic  or  graA  e, — Avhether  a  A"ork. 
shire  cloAvn  or  an  Irish  bog-trotter, — Ave  are  perfectly 
Avilling  to  rest  content  Avith  Stanlea'  ;  for  Ave  are  satisfied 
that  he  yields  but  little  to  either  EdAvin  or  Kayner..^ 
We  neA'er  thought  Pritchard  a  great  actor  ;  but  it  is  ne. 
cessary  that  every  provincial  theatre  should  have  a  re- 
spectable  actor  of  all  Avork, — one  Avho  can  turn  Avitli  Avill, 
ingness  and  ease  from  tragedy  to  farce,  from  comedy  to 
melo-drama,  and  from  opera  to  pantomime.  AVe  do  not 
knoAV  Avhere  Ave  could,  in  this  respect,  find  a  substitute 
for  Pritchard — certainly  neither  in  Dublin  nor  LiAer- 
pool. — Mason  is  often  a  A^ery  facetious  old  man  ;  and  he 
makes,  besides,  an  excellent  starved  apothecary,  and  a 
A’ery  mirth-exciting  tailor. — In  a  Scottish  theatre,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  one  or  tAAo  actors  aa  ho  can 
do  justice  to  Scottish  parts,  and  this  desideratum  is  A'ery 
completely  supplied  in  Messrs  Mackaa"  and  Denham.  It 
is  true,  that  the  poAvers  of  neither  of  these  deseiwing  actors 
are  limited  to  the  delineation  of  national  character ;  but  it 
is  in  this  department  that  they  both  excel.  Sir  AValter 
Scott,  by  linking  Mackay’s  name  Avith  one  of  his  oavii  ini¬ 
mitable  creations,  has  unquestionably  made  the  actor  im¬ 
mortal  ;  and  Ave  need  only  add,  that  all  this  performer’s 
Scotch  parts  are  delightfully^  true  to  nature,  Avhether  Ave 
see  him  in  “  Rob  Roy,”  in  “  Guy  Mannering,”  in  “  St 
Ronan’s  AA'ell,”  in  “  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,”  in 
“  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  in  “  Cramond  Brig,”  or  in 
“  Mary  Stuart.”  Denham,  in  the  same  AA-alk,  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  ;  and  the  Dandle  Dinmont  of  the  one  is  as  firmly 
established  in  popular  faA’our  as  the  Bailie  JS  icol  Jarvk 
of  the  other. — Though  his  A-oice  is  scarcely^  strong  enough 
to  enable  him  to  gain  much  eclat  as  a  public  singer, 
Thorne  possesses  a  cultiA%‘ited  taste,  AA’hich  secures  our 
ahvays  listening  to  him  Avith  pleasure  ;  and  though  Ave 
often  Avish  that  he  could  do  more,  Ave  are  sure  to  be  safe 
from  the  annoy^ance  of  his  attempting  too  much.  So  long 
as  he  had  Miss  Noel’s  poAA  erful  support,  together  Avdth 
Miss  Tunstall’s  still  remaining  assistance,  Ave  do  not 
think  Ave  had  any"  right  to  complain  of  the  AA^ant  of  ope¬ 
ratic  force  in  the  company".  Miss  Noel,  it  is  true,  has 
noAv  left  us ;  and  her  place  has  y^et  to  be  supplied. — AVe 
might  allude  to  more  members  of  the  establishment — es¬ 
pecially"  to  Mrs  Stanley  and  IVIrs  Nicol; — but  the  list 
Ave  haA’e  already"  giA"en  is  sufficient  to  shoAv  that,  for  the 
performance  of  those  pieces  Avhich  are  noAV  the  most  po¬ 
pular — light  comedy",  melo-drama,  opera,  and  farce, — than 
Avhich,  nothing  else  appears  to  go  doAvn — capabilities  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  kind.  AVe  do  not  say  that  a  better  company 
may"  not  be  found  in  London,  but  Ave  do  say-,  that  a  bettor 
company-  Avill  not  be  found  out  of  London  ;  and  further, 
that  the  Dublin  Company",  Avhich,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  city",  ought  to  be  better,  is  not  so  good.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Ave  have  already  hinted,  AA"e  think  Mr 
Murray"  has  a  good  deal  to  do,  before  he  commences  ano¬ 
ther  season,  in  the  Av-ay-  of  repairing  some  holes  which  Ave 
could,  at  this  moment,  pick  in  his  coat.  To  these  we 
have  already-  alluded  on  a  former  occasion ;  and,  trusting 
that  his  OAvn  good  sense  Avill  shoAv  him  the  propriety  ot 
our  hints,  Ave  shall  say’  nothing  further  of  them  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

The  Tlieatre  closes  this  cA-ening  for  about  three  months. 
It  is  probable  that  it  Avill  re-open,  tOAvards  the  latter  end  ot 
Sejitember,  AA-ith  the  German  Company  aa’Iio  have  been 
recently  performing  in  London,  and  aa-Iio  aa  III  bring  out 
upon  this  stage  the  original  editions  of  the  “  Freischutz, 
the  “  Zauberdote,”  the  “  SAviss  Family-,”  and  other  Ger¬ 
man  operas.  They’  are  to  be  succeeded  by’  Madame  A  estris, 
Avho,  AA’e  doubt  not,  AA-ill  draAV"  good  houses  ;  and  Ave 
hapjjy-  to  be  able  to  add,  that  Kean  has  promised  to  visit 
Edinburgh  about  the  same  time. 
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THE  POET  SHELLEY. 

There  has  recently  been  put  into  our  hands  a  manuscript 
volume  which  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
litei-ary  curiosities  extant.  It  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  by 
the  late  poet  Shelley,  and  entirely  written  in  his  own  hand. 
It  is  entitled  “  The  Wandering  Jew,”  and  contains  many 
passages  of  great  power  and  beauty.  It  was  composed  up- 
waids  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  brought  by  the  poet  to 
Edinburgh,  which  he  visited  about  that  period.  It  has 
since  lain  in  the  custody  of  a  literary  gentleman  of  this 
town,  to  whom  it  was  then  offered  for  publication.  We 
have  received  permission  to  give  our  readers  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  contents,  with  some  extracts,  next  Saturday ; 
and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
be  thus  instrumental  in  rescuing,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Literarv  Journal,  from  the  obscurity  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  consigned,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  striking  of  this  gifted  poet’s  productions,  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  never  hitherto  been  surmised. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


STANZAS. 

From  EM  red  of  Erin,  or  the  Solitan/  f*  a  ATS,  Poem 
In/  Charles  Dot/ne  SiUery,  Author  of  “  Vallery,  or  the 
Citadel  o  f  the  Lake.'^ 

Tell  me,  ye  midnight  voices,  where  are  they — 

They  who  began  life’s  pilgrimage  Avith  me  ? 

Some  are  asleep  in  death  ;  some  far  aAvay 
Beyond  the  billows  of  the  boundless  sea. 

Never  to  meet  but  in  Eternity  ! 

They  are  all  severed — long  forgotten — fled — 

I/ike  wintry  leaves  Avind-scattered  o’er  the  lea  ; — 

Time  Avalked  between  Avith  SAvift  and  silent  tread, 
3Iaking  alike  unknoAvn  the  living  and  the  dead. 

And  yet  mid  them  there  smiled  my  earliest  friends ; 
The  sharers  of  my  innocence  and  joy  : — 

Ah  !  hoAV  the  rush  of  years  to  manhood  tends 
Our  purer,  perfect  pleasures  to  destroy  ! 

Who  Avould  not  AAush  again  to  be  a  boy  ? 

To  tread  the  fields  Avith  light  and  bounding  heart  ; 
When  no  rough  blasts,  no  hardships  could  annoy  : 

Our  home  our  IleaA^en — simplicity  our  art ; 

When  every  A^arious  scene  neAV  rapture  could  imjiart. 

Ah  me  !  and  those  bright  sunny  days  are  gone  ! 

Their  A’ery  memory  Avarins  my  Aveary  soul  : 

Yet  can  they  charm,  though  age  apace  comes  on. 

To  cut  “  the  thread  ”  and  “  break  the  golden  bowl.” 

Yes ;  years  must  change,  and  fleeting  seasons  ridl. 

And  I  fall  off,  as  I  had  never  been. 

Hurried  along  to  lingering  life’s  last  goal : 

Yet  shall  I  ne’er  forget  those  days  serene. 

The  lovely  long-lost  hours  mine  infancy  has  seen  ! 

Lone  be  the  place  of  my  eternal  rest ; 

May  no  Aaiin  marble  mock  my  mouldering  clay — 

No  ‘‘  storied  urn  ”  Aveigh  heavy  on  my  breast. 

To  lure  the  passing  Pilgrim  from  his  Avay, 

Or  tell  aught  of  the  being  fled  for  aye  : — 

Put  Avhen  soft  tAvilight  steals  o’er  purpled  skies. 

May  some  lone  AA^arbler  lull  me  Avith  her  lay  ; 

And  Avhile  the  pale  floAvers  o’er  iny  ashes  rise, 

May  Avinds  and  Avaters  mix  in  melody  and  sighs. 

Oh  !  I  do  hate  their  A’anity  and  pride  ; 

Tm  sick  of  all  man’s  ostentatious  shoAV : 

M  ill  not  his  emjity  pomp  be  throAvn  aside 
When  life  hath  ceased  to  burn — life’s  blood  to  floAV  ? 
hen  the  frail  form  is  laid  for  CA'er  low*, 
ill  man  yet  bear  his  folly  to  the  grave  ? 

1  Would  not  liaA’e  A’our  chiselled  scrolls — Oh,  no  ! 

'^er  me  alone  let  silent  Avillows  Avave  : 

And  take,  my  God  in  IleaA’en,  take  back  the  soul  you 
gave. 


IIoAV  sAveet  is  death  !  no  sorroAV  clouds  the  tomb  ; — . 
II(»AV  still  is  death  !  no  A  oice  breaks  on  his  rest ; — 
IIoAV  ciilm  is  death  !  no  troubles  there  can  come 
IIoAV  fair  is  death  !  the  sunshine  of  the  bless’d ; — 
Peace  to  the  dead,  Avhose  souls  are  on  the  breast 
Of  their  Redeemer.  O  !  ’tis  sAveet  to  die 
When  Jesus  calls,  Avith  Avearied  hearts  oppress’d. 

The  rough  race  run,  serenely  doAAUi  to  lie. 

And  feel  the  ebbing  soul  expand  into  the  sky  ! 

THE  ROVER’S  RETREAT. 

Py  Thomas  Atkinson. 

My  stride  is  again  on  the  deck  of  my  bark. 

And  my  bark  rides  once  more  on  the  crest  of  the  sea, 
And  I  care  not  though  round  my  track  storm-clouds  lour 
dark, 

W  hile  the  breeze  saa'cHs  my  sails  thus  with  boisterous 
glee  ! 

And  I’A’e  learn’d,  as  the  hurricane  tempest  hath  sAvept, 
That  to  bend  to  the  bounding  is  firmest  to  stand  ; 

And  through  my  last  peril  as  uoav  I  have  stept. 

Till  my  foot  aa^'is  as  free  as  'tis  here, — on  the  land! 

But  Avdien  next  the  broad  deck  of  the  Osprey  I  leaA’e— 

If  it  be  not  the  guerdon  of  beauty  to  Avin — 

May  the  billows  that  uoav  my  glad  spirit  uj>heaA’e, 

Never  greet  my  dull  ear  Avith  their  soul-rousing  din; 
For  the  home  of  the  Rover’s  the  timber — Avhere  floats 
The  red  flag  of  defiance  to  coAA^ard  or  churl ; 

And  AAdiile  these  hold  together,  aAvay  Avith  the  thouglits 
Tliat  AA’ould  point  to  the  hour  Avhen  that  banner  aa'c’II 
furl  ! 

Then  her  head  to  the  AAund  and  her  breast  to  the  aama^o, 
The  bright  AA'est  is  before  us,  though  clouds  close  be¬ 
hind  ! 

In  one  moon  the  AA'arm  avra  es  of  the  tropics  shall  laA  c 
The  proAV  that  iuiav  points  from  a  shore  so  unkind. 

But  yet,  ere  its  bleak  cliffs  night  A’eils  from  our  A’ieAV, 
One  look — but  a  proud  one — Old  Albyn,  to  thee  ; 

If  Ave  turn  for  a  moment  to  bid  tliee  adieu. 

In  the  next  Ave’ll  exult  in  the  cheers  of  the  free  ! 

LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

We  are  informed  that  a  New  Monthly  Periodical  is  to  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  September  next,  to  be  entitled,  **  The  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Natural  and  Geographical  Science.”  It  will  be  conducted  by  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  Naturalists,  and  is  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Geography,  both  physical  and  descriptive  ; 
and  while  it  will  be  quite  scientific,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  written 
in  a  popular  style. 

We  understand  that  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Carstairs,  minister  of  Wester 
I  Anstruther,  is  p»-eparing  for  publication  a  volume  containing  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  Communion  Service,  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  including  the  services  for  the  Fast- 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  and  Monday  after  Communion. 

The  Life  of  Herman  Cortes,  including  a  complete  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  a  faithful  Account  of  the  state  of  that  Em¬ 
pire  at  the  time,  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Pizarro,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Conquest  of  Peru,  &c.,  by  Don  Tellesforo  de  Trueba  y  Cosio« 
author  of  “  Gomez  Arias,”  “  The  Castilian,”  &c.  are  preparing  for 
speedy  publication  in  Constable’s  Miscellany. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Derwent  Conway,  whose  works  must  lie 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  rank¬ 
ing  among  the  contributors  to  the  Literary  Journal,  is  at  present 
engaged  with  a  poem,  which  will  appear  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  to  be  entitled  the  Chronicle  of  the  Flowers. 

Observations  upon  the  Condition  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the  Island 
of  Santa  (’ruz,  and  some  Remarks  upon  Plantation  Affairs ;  with  a 
Notice  of  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  is  announced. 

The  MS.  note-books  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Selbourne,  containing  many  curious  observations 
not  hitherto  published,  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Murray, 
of  Albemarle  Street,  who  will  issue  in  a  few  days  a  cheap  and  elegant 
edition  of  that  work. 

The  author  of  Reginald  Trevor  has  a  new  novel  in  the  press,  en« 
titled,  Lawrence  Mertoun,  or  a  Summer  in  Wales. 

A  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  Mrs  A.  T.  Thompson,  authoress 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  announced  for 
early  publication. 


A  poem,  intended  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  son 
of  Bonaparte,  has  just  appeared  in  Paris.  It  is  entitled,  “  Le  Fils  de 
rUbynme,**  and  has  been  seized  at  the  instance  of  the  King’s  Attorney- 
General. 

The  Courier  Francois  is  undergoing  a  prosecution  before  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  Correctional  Police  of  Paris,  for  an  attack  on  public  morals, 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  mode  of  worship  le?;ally  recognized. 
In  speaking  of  the  picture  of  the  King’s  Coronation,  by  Baron  Ge¬ 
rard,  it  had  said,  "  The  immortal  picture  of  the  Supper,  those  of  the 
Transfiguration  and  of  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  will  remain 
master  works  of  art,  even  when  Christian  creeds  will  be  completely 
abolished,  if  their  frail  materials  could  last  so  long.” 

Proposals  have  been  published,  at  Jassy,  for  a  political  and  literary 
journal,  in  the  Wallachian  language,  to  be  called  the  Wallachuin  Bee. 
The  editors  express  a  hope  that  this  journal  may  tend  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  language  spoken  by  four  millions  of  people,  and  which  de¬ 
rives  its  origin  from  the  Romans. 

The  Marquis  of  Hereford,  now  residing  in  Rome,  and  a  munifi¬ 
cent  patron  of  the  fine  aits,  has  purchased  the  famous  Spada  Pompey 
for  21,000  Roman  scudi,  upwards  of  L.5100 !  This  is  the  statue  at 
the  base  of  which  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  the  Senate-house ;  and 
besides  the  interest  attached  to  it  from  this  circumstance,  it  possesses 
intrinsic  value  as  a  specimen  of  ancient  sculpture. 

Eton  Montkm. — This  ceremony,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
a. collection  for  the  head-scholar  on  the  foundation,  preparatory  to 
his  removal  for  the  university,  by  laying  all  the  spectators  and  pas¬ 
sengers  under  a  contribution,  demanded  as  money  for  **  salt,”  for 
which  a  ticket  is  given,  with  the  motto  of  Mos  pro  lege,**  took  place 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and 
produced  a  larger  sum  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  King 
sent  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  guineas. 

New  High  School. — This  fine  building  is  to  be  opened,  with  all 
due  ceremony,  upon  Tuesday  next ;  and  a  public  dinner,  commemo¬ 
rative  of  the  occasion,  is  afterwards  to  be  given,  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  literary  talent  of  Edinburgh  will  be  present. 

Phrenology.— We  observe  that  the  sensation  excited  by  Mr 
Stone’s  recent  attack  on  Phrenology  has  not  yet  subsided,  and  that 
the  attempts  made  to  rally  by  the  Phrenologists  have  called  forth  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  public  journals.  We  revert  to  the 
subject  simply  to  state,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  bo:h  pro  and 
con,  we  remain  fixed  in  our  opinion,  that  Mr  Combe  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  unsuccessful  in  his  “Answer”  to  Mr  Stone.  At  the  same  time 
we  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  one  ingenious  Phrenologist  has 
directed  our  attention  to  several  weak  points  in  Mr  Stone’s  pamph¬ 
let,  to  which  Mr  Combe  has  not  adverted,  and  to  which  we  believe 
Mr  Stone  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  “  rejoinder.”  We 
cannot,  however,  give  a  place  to  any  more  controversy  upon  this 
subject,  because  we  do  not  conceive  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Talent  may  be  elicited  upon  any  subject  under  the 
sun,  and  it  certainly  has  been  elicited  upon  Phrenology ;  but  the 
soi-disant  science  is,  at  the  best,  a  harmless  delusion,  and  its  dis¬ 
ciples  are  trifling  with  a  phantom. 

The  New  Diorama.— The  Diorama  of  the  Valley  of  Sarnen  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  View  of  the  Ruins  of  Holyrood  Chapel  by  Moon¬ 
light.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  specimen  of  pictorial  art  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  in  this  department  of  painting  which  has  yet  been  exhibit¬ 
ed  here.  The  illusion  is  perfect,  and  ihe  effect  quite  magical.  The 
spectator  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  interior  of  the  Chapel,  looking  out 
upon  the  starry  heavens  through  the  ruined  window  in  tV.e  east  The 
moon  is  seen  slowly  rising,  and  her  light  tips  with  silver  all  the  pro¬ 
jecting  points  of  the  ruins,  and,  in  the  most  enchanting  manner, 
streams  in  among  the  mouldering  tombs  and  pillars.  Occasionally, 
clouds  pass  across  its  disc,  or  what  a  less  romantic  imagination  might 
conceive  to  be  a  sudden  puff  of  smoke  from  the  Old  Town.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  manner  in  which  the  whole  scene  is  managed  cannot  fail 
strongly  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  many  historical  associations — 
the  brightest  and  the  darkest  in  Scotland’s  annals — with  which  these 
Ruins  are  connected  ;  and  thus,  the  exhibition  not  only  delights  the 
eye,  but  is  calculated  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the  mind.  The 
introduction  of  some  subdued  and  pensive  music,  executed  by  an  un¬ 
seen  minstrel,  is  a  great  addition.  The  tout  ensemble  is  so  delightful, 
that  we  scarcely  have  it  in  our  heart  to  object  that  the  stars  are  too 
large  and  brilliant,  that  too  many  of  the  first  magnitude  are  crowded 
within  a  certain  space,  and  that  they  represent  no  known  constella¬ 
tion;  or  that  the  moon,  like  most  theatrical  moons,  is  not  quite 
round ;  or  that  the  woman,  standing  motionless,  with  a  lamp  burn¬ 
ing  before  her,  is  an  unnatural  and  disagreeable  figure.  We  easily 
forgive  these  imperfections ;  for,  in  the  fascination  of  the  scene,  with 
the  gentle  moon  gliding  through  the  air  before  us,  and  shedding  her 
lovely  light  upon  the  walls,  shafts,  and  shattered  architrave,  we  for¬ 
get  that  they  exist. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — “The  Beggar’s  Opera”  has  been  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  with  the  characters  reversed,— that  is  to  say,  the  male 
parts  were  sustained  by  females,  and  the  female  by  malw.  If  this 


was  not  an  absolute  outrage  on  decency,  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  verv 
coarse  and  vulgar  trick,  and  presents  but  a  melancholy  view  of  the 
theatrical  taste  of  the  metropolis.— Drury  Lane  closes  for  the  season 
this  day,  and  Covent  Garden  on  the  24th.  We  are  informed,  by  au, 
thority  on  which  we  can  rely,  that  the  new  plays  which  Mr  Price* 
the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  announced  lately  for  next  season,  are 
from  the  pens  of  the  late  Mr  Maiurin,  author  of  “  Bertram,” 
and  Miss  Mitford,  author  of  “The  Two  Foscari,”  “  Rienzi,”  dsc  ' 
one  by  each.— As  we  have  occasionally  mentioned  Miss  Smithson 
somewhat  harshly,  we  think  it  right  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  the  letter  of  a  London  correspondent “  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
you  select  the  harshest  opinions  of  the  London  papers  concerning  Miss 
Smithson.  There  are  many  who  estimate  her  highly;  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  however  she  might  rank  with  Mrs  Siddonsor 
Miss  O’Neil,  she  is  infinitely  superior  to  Miss  Phillips,  Miss  F.  H. 
Kelly,  or  any  other  Miss  or  Madam  on  the  boards  of  this  great  dty 
as  a  tragic  actress.”— We  see  it  mentioned  in  the  Atlas  that  Sontag 
requires  £550  per  night  to  visit  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  !  It  is  quite  i2 
possible  that  Sonlag  can  be  such  an  idiot.  The  house  here,  at  the 
fullest,  does  not  hold  one-half  the  sum ;  and  were  she  to  ask  £20  per 
night,  she  would  be  asking  a  great  deal  too  much.  She  is  no  doubt  a 
very  fine  singer,  but  we  have  heard  Pasta,  Catalan!,  and  Caradori, 
and  would  not  break  our  hearts  though  Sontag  should  retire  forth' 
with  into  some  Hungarian  solitude  with  her  reputed  husband.  Count 
Clam. — Catalan!  is  at  Belfast,  and  Madame  Vestrisin  Dublin.— Poor 
Terry  has  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  is  said  to  be  dying.— The 
Haymarket  has  opened  in  considerable  force.— Although  Denham’s 
powers  are  certainly  not  equal  to  the  doing  full  justice  to  Virginius, 
he  sustained  the  character  with  great  respectability  at  his  benefit  on 
Tuesday  last. — Caradori,  who  delighted  us  so  much  in  the  “Beggar’s 
Opera,”  appeared  last  night  in  “  Love  in  a  Village,”  too  late  of  course 
for  any  criticism  of  ours  this  week.  She  repeats  the  part  this  evening. 
—The  new  piece  we  announced  last  Saturday,— “  Willie  Armstrong, 
or  Durie  in  Durance,”— has  been  very  favourably  received,  and  de' 
servedly  so.  Its  author  is  Dr  Poole,  who  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  bantling,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  favour  us  next  season  with 
something  still  better;  for,  in  writing  for  the  stage,  as  in  everything 
else,  practice  makes  perfect,— \\  e  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
neat  manner  in  which  the  Caledonian  Theatre  is  now^  fitted  up;  but 
we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the  merits  of  meet 
of  the  performers.  IMr  C,  Bass  himself  we  have  not  yet  seen ;  we 
hope  he  plays  fully  better  than  his  better  half.  “  Anne  of  Geierstein’ 
is  being  dramatised  for  this  Theatre. 

Weekly  List  of  PEP.FORaiANCEs. 

June  13 — 19. 

Sat.  The  Beggar^s  Opera,  Mr  Tomkins,  4-  He  Lies  like  Truth. 
Mon.  Do.,  Sf  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Tubs.  Free  and  Easy,  4*  Crarnond  Brig. 

Wed.  Rob  Roy,  ^  Willie  Armstrong. 

Thurs.  Married  and  Single,  Do.,  4-  Bottle  Imp. 

Fri.  Love  in  a  Village,  4  Gilder oy. 

TJ  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  Reminiscences  of  former  days — My  first  interview  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  —by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

The  learned  and  able  reviewer  of  Dr  W^alket’s  Sermons  has  our 
best  thanks:  his  communication  will  appear  next  Saturday.— The 
interesting  article  on  St  Fillan’s  Spring  is  in  types. —  We  re¬ 
gret  much  that  the  tale  of  “  Marina  and  Jacopo’^  is  too  long  for 
our  pages,  but  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  its  talented  Author¬ 
ess.— The  short  article,  by  **  A  Friend,”  shall  have  a  place.-* 

“  Q»  Q.”  of  Glasgow  says,  “  Give  me  an  answer  next  Saturday,  si* 
though  it  should  be  a  very  ill-natured  one ;  I  have  very  little  pa¬ 
tience.”  We  have  a  good  deal,  but  it  will  cost  us  all  we  have,  unlesi 
**  Q*  Q*”  pays  the  postage  of  his  next  letter  ;  as  he  seems  to  be  rather 

a  good  sort  of  person,  we  forgive  him  this  time _ We  have  to  thank 

our  Correspondent  at  Kirkaldy  for  his  suggestion. 

The  Sonnet,  by  our  friend  “  G.  H.  G.”  of  London,  shall  have  1 
place  in  our  next.— Our  Leith  correspondent  shows  very  distinctlj'i 
that  in  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Bunyan  has  in  one  or  two  instanceJ 
copied  from  Shakspeare — The  Scotch  Ballad,  beginning, 

“  The  crabbit  auld  farmer  cam  hame  at  e’en. 

An’  a  sour  an’  grewsorr  e  visage  had  he  ; 

The  body  a’  day  at  the  pleugh  had  been. 

An’  he  was  as  hungry  as  hungry  could  be,” 

is  rather  too  coarse  in  some  of  its  stanzas  ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  W 
hear  again  from  its  author,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  native  humour 
ability  about  him.— We  regret  that  the  verses  by  “A.  P.”— by“^' 
— by  “  J.  B,” — and  by  “  S.  N.”  of  Inverness,  will  not  suit  us. 

Several  of  our  poetical  friends  must  be  content  to  wait  a  short 
while  longer,  like  Peris,  at  the  gate  of  Paradise ;  but  their  time » 
coming. 


